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For the New-Yorker. 
8ST. HELENA. 
“The dust of his footsteps still visibly clings 
To the garments, the rich purple garments, of kings!” 
Beranger. 
Longwood is now a barn, and the room in which Napoleon expired 
astable for cattle. The captain of our vessel, (a Frenchman,) wishing 
te buy. some pigs which were wallowing on the very spot where an 
Emperor died, cheapened them, but was answered by the rough Eng- 
lish farmer that “they were worth at least a piastre more a-head, as 
they had beon fattened on Napoleon’s ground!” The remark was 
bitter, and hed nearly excited a quarrel. Diary. 
FAREWELL to thee, stern, frowning tower of the ocean! 
Gaunt cage of the Eagle sublime ! 
Thy scorched crags shall wake the heart’s wildest emotion, 
While rolls the black current of Time. 
Ah! little I deemed, as I read in high story 
The deeds which illustrate his name, 
I should muse on the far spot where, weary of glory, 
He sleeps in the pride of his fame. 


Yes, yes! I have stood ‘neath the grey, hallowed willow 
That shades, O Napoleon! thy tomb ; 

Where oft thou wouldst come to contemplate the billow, 
And shake from thy spirit its gloom, 

Yes, I too have quaffed the cool dews of that fountain,* 
Once sweet to the lips of the Brave, 

Which filters in love through the veins of the mountain, 
To freshen the turf of thy grave. 

0 fair is that spot !—there the sea-bird, careering, 
A moment reposes its wing; 

There green pines, their tops o'er the granite-crags rearing, 
Enclose the loved dwelling of Spring; 

There wild birds are warbling; there wild flow’rs are springing; 
There trembles the wave’s dying sound ; 

There gentle land-breezes a requiem are singing, 
While rave the leagued tempests around. 


Twas noon! yet I covered thy dust with my shadow, 
Thou who led’st the strong Nations in chains! 

Of all thy broad empires, that Spring-haunted meadow 
Is all—and enough—that remains. 

Yet rest! Heir of Glory! while rolling suns namber 
The ages of Time’s wid’ning tide, 

Till earth, sun and stars in dull Chaos shall slumber, 
Thy laurels shall flourish in pride. 


Thave seen the grjm valley where Nations enchained thee, 
Like fabled Prometheus of eld, 

Who, single, in arms ’gainst a wide world disdained thee, 
And proud of their numbers grew bold; 

Who trembled like doves when the Eagle was riding 
Supreme on the death-spreading blast; 

But gathered in joy, the dread Spoiler deriding, 
When Fate broke his pinion at last. 


Thave bent at the shrine where thy spirit, unvanquished, 
To Death, its last foe, deigned to yield ; 

And blushed that the shed where thy laureled brow languished 
Should shalter the beasts of the field : 

Yet there, like yon golden-browed sun of the morning, 
Through bleak clouds ascending on high, 

Thy soul rose majestic, its exiled lot scorning, 
To gladden thy brave in the sky! 

On leaving St. Helena, June 5, 1840. 

ee 


* We were informed by Mrs. Torbett—an English lady who resides 
‘ear the tomb, and who attended Napoleon on his death-bed—that he 
‘sully sent for his water from this well, which is now imprisoned in 
“*quare basin of granite, but furmerly ran over, bathing the roots of 
the willows under which he often came to meditate; and oneof which, 
il Standing, (the trunks of the others moulder in the enclosure,) 
ttades his grave, according to his dying wish. A number of Sene- 
Mis, indigenous song-birde of the Island, were warbling and sporting 
#the sun through its grey, silvery foliage when we visited the spot. 
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NATURE: BY A. B. STREET. 
NATURE: 4 Pors; Pronounced before the Euglossian Society at 

By Atraep B.Staeet. Geneva: Stow & Frazee. _ : 

Mr. Street hes heretofore beer known to the literary 
world chiefly by his contributions to the leading periodicals 
of the day. His forte is descriptive poetry; and in this he 
excels. None of our cotemporary authors have in so short a 
time attained to so high a rank in the peculiar region which 
he has selected; and certainly none have evinced the posses- 
sion of a higher erder of genius, or a wider range of poetic 
faculties. His style is vigorous and concise ; his descriptions 
are uniformly true to nature, reflecting vividly and graphically 
all the lights and shades, ef the object brought before his 
reader, presenting it fully and faithfully to the imagination, 
and incorporating all its peculiarities in such a manner as to 
bring before the mind’s eye a speaking picture of the concep- 
tion delineated. His muse delights tc revel in the simple 
luxuries of nature—to roam through the tangled mazes of the 
deep forest, to listen to the sweet warbling of the birds, to 
inhale the balmy freshness of the mountain breeze, to wind 
along the banks of some gentle stream and tempt from their 
retreats its beautiful inmates, and to wait upon the solemn 
ministration of the elements in their fierceness and in their 
quiet, in their terrible displays of power and in the hush of 
their untroubled repose. With the harsh passions of man— 
the discordant notes of ambition and avarice, the tumult of 
the crowd, the crash of jarring interests—no companionship 
is sought ; except when, as in the following beautiful passage 
from the poem under consideration, the soothing and eleva- 
ting influences of Nature are commended as an infallible balm 
to the wounded spirit, rent and agonized by the corroding 
effect of worldly cares and anxieties: . 

*¢ Nature is Man’s best teacher. She unfolds 

Her tr to his h, unseals his eye, 
Illumes bis mind, and purifies his heart. 

Her influence breathes in all the sights and sounds 
Of her existence: she is Wisdom’s self. 

Rest yields she to the ‘ weary’ of the earth— 

Its ‘heavy laden’ she endows with strength. 
When sorrow presses on ue—when the stings 

Of bitter disappointment pierce our soul— 

When our eye sickens at the sight of Man. 

Our ear turns, loathing, from his jarring voice, 
The shaduwy forest and the quiet field 

Are then our comforters. A medicine 

Breathes in the wind that fans eur fevered brow; 
The blessed sunshine yields a sweet delight ; 

The birds’ low warble thrills within our breast; 
The flower is eloquent with peace and joy, 

And better thoughts come oer us. Lighter heart 
And purer feelings cheer our homeward way. 

We prize more bay 2 the blessings that are ours, 
And rest a higher, holier trust in God. 

And when the splendid summer moonlight bathes, 
Blinding the stars, Night’s purple sky ia rich, 
Transparent splendor, brightening all below, 

As though, at God’s command, Earth’s angel-guard 
Had dropped his silver mantle from his form 
Upon her to protect her helpless sleep, 

Nature speaks soothing music, stealing through 
Each avenue to the heart. till all is peace. 

The stone is rolled from Pleasure’s sepulchre, 
And forth she treads again in life and hght; 

Our thoughts are lifted—passions swept away, 
And in our soul a holiness is shed— 

A mental nligh lemn, pure, and sweet; 
The feverish throbbings leave our brow, and sleep 
Glides o’er our senses like a pleasant shade.” 

‘ Beautiful exceedingly,’ and ia our judgement equal to 
seme of the finest passages of Wordsworth. Mr. Street now 
and then gives the rein to his luxuriant imagination, which, 
to use bis own language, “flashes in a web of gorgeous bril- 
liancy.” Take the following asa specimen. He is describing 











the work of Creation, in the opening of his poem : 





“ As the bright stapes were to their goal, 
The angels gazed with w + Orbon orb 
Se: ae fitful gleams 
Upon jeweled brows and glittering wi 
And trailing, as whirled ong thelr fight, 
Pathways of , till the boundless space 
Flashed in a web of i . 

But when Owmnipotence bad formed His robe, 
And cast its s: ‘round Heaven, 


The countless myriads of those shining ones, 
Their wonder changed to awe, bowed crown and harp 
Beneath the dazzling brightness. Then, as stole 
The first low music of the singing stars, 
Melting along the stillness, rank on rank— 

The proud archangel in his majesty, 

nt oon reo at ee etd 

° erect, rom i string 
Their anthem to the Holiest, till Heaven's air, 
Stirred by the diapason of the hymn, 

Rolied on, an ocean of deep, billowy sounds.” 


But it is in thé description of natural scenery, and in the 


power to catch the finer and less perceptible hues of surround- 
ing objects, that the whole strength of Mr. Street’s poetic 
faculties is put forth; and this we regard as among the high- 
est walks of poetry, and the most difficult to be attained. 
Where can a more beautiful description of the phenomena of 
opening ‘ spring in the forest’ be feund than is here given? 


* The silken — ayo 
The beech-sprays, and the perfu i dropped 
Its delicate ~s and ae maple showered 
Its crimson fringes on the brightened moss 
And the green out-curled lace-work of the fern. 
In the moist hollows, and by streamlet-sides, 
The grass shoets thick and deep. The pigeon tribes, 
Dotting the air, stream o’er in countless throngs; 
The robin whistles, and the noisy swamp 
Has deepened in its tones.” 

Or this of a summer shower: 
“ Wafted up, 


The stealing cloud with soft gray blinds the sky, 
And with its vapory mantle onward steps 

The summer shower. Over the shivering 

It merrily dances, rings its tinkling bells 

Upon the dimpling stream, and moving on, 

It treads upon the leaves with pattering feet 

And seftly murmured music. Off it glides, 

And as its misty robe lifts up and melts, 

The sunshine, darting with a sudden burst, 

Strikes o’er the scene a magic brilliancy. 

A damp, fresh fragrance from bathed leaves and flowers 
Steeps the cool, pleasant air. . Tree 8 to tree 
Tn mirthful warbles; the wet bushes . . 
And the grass answers with its insect-tones.” 


There is an originality and power in these descriptions, 


rarely to be met with. The various appearances of Nature 
have been regarded with the eye of a true poet, and they are 
faithfully transferred to the canvass, We are confident we 
shall not trespass upon the patience of our readers by giving 
one more extract from this beautiful poem. It is the descrip- 
tion of the American ‘ Indian Summer.’ 


“ Summer, unrob’d of all the glowing charms 
That graced her prime, but wild and wantonlike, 
For a brief while returns to greet those scenes 
O’er which she reign’d in queenly Joveliness. 
A porple haze is trembling in the air, 
Soft’niag all near in veils of glimmering gauze, 
And steeping far off masses in thick mist, 
Blending their outlines with the shaded sky. 
So still the atmosphere, the thistle’s star 
Drops motionless on the moss. Such quiet reigns, 
The low faint crackling of the dry, fall’n leaves 
Stirred by the squirrels bounding foot is heard. 
falling from its opened burr 
en Ne 
Rising and swelling shrill, then pa 
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Rings like a trumpet. Distant woods and 
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n unshine, 
Within the pillar'd mmullen’s delicate down 
And shuts and opens his unruffled fans. 
Lazily wings the crow with solemo croak 
From tree-top on to tree-top: = * # 

’Tis the Sabbath rest 
Of Nature, ere she yields to Wintar’s power. 

The whole Poem abounds with the most striking imagery, 
and the most graphic descriptions. The primeval freshness, 
purity and beauty of Nature—the incidents of the Flood, and 
some of the various phenomena observable in the different 
regions of the globe—England, ‘ glorious Italy,’ ‘remantic 
Switzerland,’ India, Africa, ‘and Ged’s most glorious gift: 
our own wild land’—are delineated with a masterly pen: and 
we can only regret that our limits forbid any further extracts. 
The manner in which his subject is treated evinces the capac- 
ity of the author for the highest efforts in his peculiar sphere : 
and we hope yet te see a work from his pen which shall fulfil 
the expectations of his friends in this respect. Fronj the na- 
ture of the case an Anniversary Poem is not adapted fully to 
develope powers such as he possesses ; and in the present in- 
stance while ample justice has been done to the circumscribed 
range of subjects selected for delineation, it is evident that 
the resources of Mr. Street are abundantly adequate toethe 
exigences of a more extended field. 





For The New-Yorker. 
BROKEN REVERIES. 
BY MRS. ELI ZABETH J. EAMES. 
Pa eae 

—— An Autumnal Sunset! is it not beautiful—grandly, 
gloriously beautiful? The sky is one broad canopy of dark, 
deep, lustrous blue, overspread with just the faintest and 
finest color imaginable. Those clouds that, a moment agone, 
lay stretched in a long pile round its edge in perfect repose, 
are now moving and melting together, drowned in floods of 
gold, purple, orange, violet, and deepest red. One might be- 
lieve that a rainbow had been broken in a thousand fragments, 
and strewed along the scene, linked together with clear, sil- 
very chains of delicate texture. And what a world of images 
lies pictured out on that superb sky! There are curling 
waves and ripples washing a floating island—there is a mass 
of snow-tipped rocks and mountains; while farther up in the 
Heavens are built citadels, castles, gorgeous palaces, and a 
thousand other fair and fantastic shapes. Beautiful Sunset ! 
thou art beyond all earthly painting—true as Art’s coloring 
may be to Nature. Beautiful, yet changeful and evanescent 
as the hues of the prism—thou remindest me that ‘ Passing 
Away’ is written on the loveliest things. * >» « 

—Here is another scene for pleasing yet melancholy rev- 
erie. There stands a tier of Autumn Roses, but the fa- 
ding grass beneath is red with falling leaves, and the poor 
drooping stalk will soon be left—without record or witn 
Here is a Violet closing its weary blue eye on the tuft of moss 
whence it sprung; and yonder is a single Honeysuckle, cast- 
ing its last life-breath out on the Winds. Strangely fresh and 
fair amid this fading loveliness contrasts that luxuriant grape- 
vine, and those orchard-boughs bending beneath their burthen 
of rich, ripe fruit. Those two trees just before me shining 
with apples, some blushing rosy-red and others with threads 
of gold streaked on the green; those two, I say, are such 
perfect beauties that a painter would crowd them iato his 
Paradise. And that reminds me that my way to the old 
brown school house, now uppermost in remembrance, was at 
this time of the year ever beset with temptation. Alas! as the 
man in the play says—there needed no glittering serpent to 
urge me to fill my satchel with the Forbidden Fruit. Ah! I 
had a truant disposition then, and a light heart, and —— 

—But yonder is another page in Nature’s Book, inviting 
one to study and contemplation. Magnificent Autumn! with 
its lovely but fading emblems! The touch of its frosty little 
finger has thrown over the whole face of Nature a drapery of 
the most brilliant and colors. Each crowned emi- 

















nence and hill is clad in a many-tinted robe, and the forest || hope 


trees glory ing in their yet undiminished wealth of leaves, are 
arrayed in the richest garments that Nature’s wardrobe can 


furnish. Mere a tree with foliage of the brightest orange 
mingles its branches with one of gory crimson, and there a 





gay scarlet bough is embracing a stem of dark, unfading 
green, And this fine radiant sunset streaming through every 
limb, and bathing all the woods in a mellow light—this gives 
to the whole a mystic and religious effect, at once exciting to 
the imagination and chastening to the heart. Fair, very fair, 
is all that the hand of God hath done. 

And thou, to whose keen sense of physical and moral beau- 
ty I owe many an hour of exquisite delight—thou who hast 
enriched many a thought for me with gems brought up from 
the ocean depths of thy mind!—I would thou wert sitting 
now beside me! But thou art in a far foreign land ; gazing, 
perchance, ona scene like this, and thinking it may be, of 
Home. Memory is importunate at theught of thee, dear 
coz! and, and yielding to her supremacy, I go back to the 
time when thou sat beside me in that old school-house of 
pleasant memory a lad, even then thoughtful and inquiring 
beyond thy years. I see thee next a pale, persevering stu- 
dent, with kindling eye and eloquent lip conning over the 
pages of ancient lore; heaping up treasures of Knowledge, 
forgetful of thy untouched pillow amid thy bright visions of 
glory and fair hopes of fame. I behold thee at a later period : 
The close toil of the o’er mastering spirit hath haply proved 
victorious ; thy step sounds in Ambition’s gorgeous temple, 
and thou movest abroad among thy fellows in all the majesty 
and power of a great and acknowledged Intellect. And now 
thou art standing gloriously upon the world’s high places— 
brilliant and prosperous is the career of Fame thou art pur- 
suing—yet thy kinswoman forgets her admiration of thy gifted 
mind, to remember that she loves thee for thy warm, noble 
and generous heart. Mayest thou return to her unchanged, 
without spot or blemish on the fair page of thy being. * + 

—While indulging the spirit of Memory, the shades of 
Twilight have stolen over and around me. Not a trace of 
those magical prismatic colors that but now painted the hori- 
zon is left, and the sky is unbroken by any formal image of 
earth. To me there is something painfully interesting in the 
gradual darkening over of all things, and I never behold it 
without a certain feeling of seri Imost of sadness. 
The twilight is a great emblem. It is now that the dear de- 
parted and distant friend is remembered—it is now that the 
mother sighs as she thinks of her buried or absent child, and 
the wife of the husband on the pathless deep. They whose 
hopes have been disappointed now mourn them with a sadder 
regret. Even the gay votary of Pleasure will pause at this 
hour to reflect, and remember that another of his mortal days 
isended. * * # # 

—Midnight again! the calm, the deep, the intensely beau- 
tiful—and Silence like a spell resting on all things. The sky 
is one faultless mirror, inlaid with myriads. of flashing stars. 
Royally beautiful is the large star Gemma, quivering and 
burning in the centre of that magnificent diadem, the Corona 
Borealis ; and the fair Moon, with her satellite Jupiter glit- 
tering beside her, looketh like a glorious Queen reigning in 
the midst. What a sublime and wonderful Creation is this 
perfectly still yet living midnight sky! Who can pierce, even 
with the farthest-reaching discernment, the vast external 
space wherein those stars are set? The eye of the most 
learned Astronomer is blinded—his scientific mind cannot 
comprehend that from which they rose. And how doth this 
acene impress me with revereutial awe and humility! How 
much less than an atom appears to us this peor world, and 
hew insignificant our own frail individual existence! It is 
well for us sometimes to feel our own impotence and little- 
ness; it is good to break away from the hard’ influences of 
this world, its foolish pleasures, vain pride, and the petty 
strifes and interests that waste and wither our little hour ; it 
is good to turn from all and muse on this grand illustration 
of the Almighty’s wisdom. It dignifies the character and 
gives birth to nobler and better thoughts. Beautiful Mid- 
night! for me thou hast a fascination and a spell like the 
presence of a Blessed Spirit. Thou hast not a planet, scarcely 
a star, that it is not endeared to my gaze by some holy and 
pleasant association. That little twinkling gem, yonder, has 
for years been the theme of my contemplation in times of 
and prosperity; and that large lustrous soli- 





cary star is hallowed by its connection with « most sorrowful 
event. {ts light is now shining down on the silent grave of 
one who has often and often watched it with me, A tear and 


a sigh to thy memory, sweet Liary! 





And now, amid the universal hush of this starry midnighy, 
let me seek my rest. My Spirit, forgetting its 
alliance with the sordid dust, hath put eff the mantle of its 
daily cares; it hath broken the web that the com 
of society had woven round it, and like a freed bird 
its wing for a long and soaring flight. Thoughts of another 
and more glorious existence have opened to my mind, and 
my imaginings have wandered to that Invisible World ig 
which I shall commence a new career. There is something 
grand and rapturous in the knowledge that I shall one day 
roam amid the brightness and immortal beauty of those very. 
stars that I have contemplated ; that I shall knew the method 
and mystery of each secret course; that I shall be arrayed with 
nobler, holier attributes, and possess the divine nature of angels, 
’Tis a glorious thought, and one that disrobes Death of ba 
his terrors. I can think with a feeling of calmness, evap of 
de igh, of the time when I shall lay down in the dust, be. 
lie ing tnat ‘this mortal will put on Immortality,’ to be an 
everlasting dweller in the Presence of God! 

Eames 1 lace, Oct. 1840. 


From the ‘ Rese of Sharon’ for 1841, 
FELICIA HEMANS. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Farr and Death have solemn voices. Within the brief quar. 
ter ef acentury which bounds my remembrance, I have 
and not without emotion, to the freshly-sped tidings that the 
earthly career had closed of Napoleon, the world’s idol or ter. 
ror, and almost its conqueror; of Byron, the mighty master of 
passion and of song; of Adams and Jefferson, the ; 
of American liberty; of Carroll, the last sigr er of the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; of Goéthe, the creator of an intellectual 
universe ; of the great, the good, the wise, in every position 
of life, to say nothing of the herd of popes, and kings, and 
chieftains, ake have followed each other, in noisy pomp and 
garish mockery, to the:chill chambers of the dead. And yet 
no one of these evidences of man’s mortality, affecting, though 
it might, the destinies of a continent, ever moved me 80 deeply 
as the simple announcement that, on the 16th of May, 1835, 
Fexicia Hemans had ceased to live. Those were tidings of 
sadness indeed, not to a few attached hearts, but to millions, 

Yet why to millions? No dazzling crown had thereby been 
cast among a crowd of eager and reckless pretenders ; noem- 
pire exposed by the struggle of a disputed succession toam’ 
archy, rapine, and slaughter. The very name of the deceased 
one was scarcely known within the frigid atmosphere of 
or camps, or cahinets ; it was seldom and carel lisped in 
the circles of folly, inanity, and dissipation, which, as if in, 
bitter irony, misname themselves ‘ the world.’ In a stranger 
city, separated from most of the few who adored her, as well 
as the many who loved and admired,—in an apartment here 
only by that strong affection which was but a nobler charity,— 
the stricken one had laid her down to die. Her origin, her 
career, her fate, had none of the vulgar elements of greatness. 
Born in barely comfortable circumstances, of parentage which 
fashion will but condescend to call respectable, her years of 
childhood had quietly passed alternately in the routine of or 
dinary studies, and the dreamy, fantastic musings of an ardent 
imagination and unburdened heart. Married at an early age 
to an officer of the British army, she too soon found that she 
had fatally mistaken a romantic and passionate admiration of 
the feats of that army and the cause which it bad heroically, 
triumphantly maintained in the long war against 
for sympathy of mind and congeniality of spirit with him who 
had wooed and speedily won her inexperienced heart. A 
wedded life, not of happiness, thus commenced, was termi- 
nated six years thereafter, by the deliberate and unregretted 
withdrawal of the husband to a distant clime, whence, during 
the remaining years of her lifetime, he never returned. Thus 
left a more than widow, with children to maintain and to edu 
cate, this peerless woman commenced that patient 
with adversity, the fruits of which have rendered her name 
immortal. Her misfortunes, in the wise providence of God/ 
were doubtless the source of blessings to millions; but for 
them, she would never have been induced to enter the arena’ 
of authorship. She might have written much and 
well, as, indeed, she had already done; but she could never, 
have been the author of ‘ Records of Woman.’ But 
became her pertion; and her wrung spirit emulated’ those 
plants which only when bruised exhale their fragrant dors. 
Henceforth her career was one of stern effort and of gloriow 
triumph, hightening and swelling to the last. Speaking 
dom and vaguely of her own sorrows, the many 
productions without dreaming thet the writer could be 
than a child of fortune as well as genius; and were 
and shocked to learn that the idol of their admiration Be¢. 
found a welcome refuge from overtasking cares and 
—that an early grave had ¢losed over her wasted form, 3? 
seared affections and broken heart. 

I remember, as of yesterday, the gradual unfolding of the 
exceeding truthfulness and beauty, the pre He 
edge, (to coin a Germanism,) which characterizes Mrs. Be 
mans’s poems, upon my own immature, unfolding mind. 
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) ‘upon the shore. The wind was 






+ wrestle with fortune, perchance to triumph, but certainly te lie 


" with intense reality and power. The 
oe cbaaumetoanetll* be-che Gees ugeieen ailenins 
ing of success, so ily, effectually quelled as 
Night silently, dimly on, with its chill seli and sad- 
dening ts loneliness, deepened rather than broken by 
the almost spiritual presence of the far-off, inscrutable stare— 


z 


sinking heart, “‘ And is thie all?” 
“No more than this? what seemed it now 
First by that spring to stand? 
A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land. 
Whence, far o’er waste and ocean track, 
Their wild, sweet voices called him back. 
~ Thay eates him back to many a glade, 
childhood’s haunt of play, 
Where, brightly the beechen shade, 
Their waters away. 
They called him with their sounding waves 
Back to his father’s hills and graves. 
* a * * + 
“He wept! The stars of Afric’s heaven 
Beheld his bursting tears, 
E’en on that spot where Fate had given 
The meed of toiling years. 
O Happiness ! how far we flee 
Thy own sweet paths in search of thee!" 
Home and Heaven are the two sole, sufficient sources of 
Mrs. Hemans’s inspiration; she needed not and avoided all 
the rightfully obsolete machinery of the schools, the wretched 
mummery of. Parnassus, Helicon and the Muses. The mi 
love of the mother for her children; the fond, confiding, un- 
selfish affection of these for each other; the unbinding of the 
closest bonds, as they one by one go forth into the world to 


low at last; the struggle of faith and love and woman’s forti- 
tude with the oversweeping tide ef misfortune, bereavement, 
and agony ; abeve all, the keen conflicts, the sharp, convulsive 
pang of the mother’s, er the betrothed maiden’s breast, when 
the current of her deep, devoted affection is first encountered 
by the stern tide of patriotism, or some other form of para- 
mount duty—when, at the trumpet’s rousing call, she is con- 
strained to gird the sword on the form of cherisbed son or 
lover, and bid him ge forth to battle bravely, and, if need be, 
to fall, in defence of his country, sustained through alb by a 
fervent trust in Heaven;—these are the themes and the in- 
citements on which the peerless woman of our age loved to 
pour forth her seraph spirit in bursts of undying song. 
“O blue deep! 

Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep, 

Never to thee did love, with silvery chain, 

Draw my soul’s dream, which through all nature sought 

What waves deny—some bower of steadfast bliss, 

A home to twine with fancy, feeling, thought, 

As with sweet flowers. But chastened hope for this 

Now turns from earth's green valleys, as from thee, 

To that sole changeless world where ‘ there is no more sea.’” 
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Deticate Heanine of Witp Ducxs.—Although I am 
firmly of opinion that they do not wind you like deer, as some 
suppose, yet their hearing is most acuie. I have seen in- 
stances of this that I could hardly otherwise have credited.— 
One day I got within about sixty yards of three ducks asleep 

very strong, —_— 


from me to a thick forming my ambuscade. 
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the London Friendship’s Offering 


BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 
Fearful, and horribie, and dear thou art; 
Both heaven and hell are in thee! Joanna Baillie. 
Garcie Lorezano, a nobleman, senator, and councillor of 
Venice, in i 


beneath a garlanded bower, in the garden of his magnificent 
mansion at Venice. 

Lorezanc had married late: he was now an old man, but 
the winter of his life though ‘ frosty, was kindly ;’ ns hairs 
were few and white, but his keen eye yet flashed with intel- 
lectual vigor, and untamable spirit. In Venice he was 
esteemed and feared. 

Antonia, in consequence of the early death of her mother, 
had been brought up by that mother’s widowed and childless 
sister, living in retirement at a short distance from Venice, 
and whose small circle of society included only 
ble or the most gifted. Antonia had but lately arrived in Ve- 
nice to take her station at the head of her father’s heuse—his 


only child and representative, and sole heir to his great wealth. 
Numberless suitors, included a son of the 
doze, had been for her hand; but Antonia herself 

hitherto shown no and her father seemed in 


no hurry to from her: their ion appeared, and in- 
deed was, we enitiie one, cldesuch a thoes te usual) lurked 
beneath the full-blown rose of their happiness. On that thorn 
the conversation touched. 

* Plead not for him!” continued the old man; “ plead not 
for him, Antonia !—not even from you will I listen to a word 
of meditation ; although he be the son of my sister, my only 
and beloved sister, he is an alien to my house and heart for 


not stretch out this arm to save him, although I saw him, 
where you are now—at my feet, and perishiog with want— 
no, theugh he spoke with my sister’s voice, looked with 
her eyes! Aruined gambler—”’ 

“ His fortune,” gently interposed Antonia, “ was not large, 
and he was imposed upon by evil and designing men.” 

** A midnight brawler, committing murder in our streets!” 

“ He killed, in a fair fight, the false friend who had deceived 
and robbed him ; unhappily the traitor belonged to the most 
powerful family of Venice ” 

“ And then to herd with the scum of the earth, and turn 
his puny arm against the land that bore him !”’ 

“He was exiled, he thought unjustly; he demanded his 
remaining property—it was refused —despair has driven him 
to his present course.” 

‘“* And let despair be his portion in this world at least! 
Time might have seared over his first effences, and restored 
him to his country; but to raise a finger against Venice !—to 
look at her even with a menace on his brow !—girl !—his death 
is bu:a poor retribution !” 

“ Tt seems he wishes for death ; he prefers itto exile. Re- 
member Jacob Foscari!—the sternest of our patriots cannot 
deny a sigh to his memory. O, my father! you are too se- 
vere; there is neither mercy nor justice in all this.” 

- baw ! and what is it you wish ?—what would you have 
me do?’ 

Antonia, deceived by the veiled irony of her father’s man- 
ner, earnestly replied: “‘ Let him have a word of hope and 
sympathy from us; let him have the means of entering some 
foreign service according to his rank. I will vouch for Claude 
Rovani that he will soon make Venice proud of her discarded 
son, and eager to receive and pardon him. Do this, my fa- 
ther ! 

There was a pause; at length the old man spoke : 

“Is ic my child, my only child, who would bring dishonor 
on her father’s gray hairs, by drawing him into a secret and 
eo oe with an jose ter Ser Is ny 

child who w my remai 8 to dar- 
at the sake of a werthlees and ungrateful boy” 

“ My father, forbear, I beseech !” exclaimed the hor- 
ror-struck Aptonia, ‘* it is not thus | mean it—you know I do 
not—what might be done, I thought could be done in all safety 
and honor.” 

‘“ Neither in safety nor in honor, Antonia.” Then looking 
at her suspiciously, he added: “ How long is it since you 
have seen your cousin?” 

“ Three years, lord, this very day; he had spent some 
weeks at cyaistaend left us for Venice—six months after- 
ward he was banished.” 

“* During those six months did he write to you t” 

“ Frequently ;—you have seen some of his letters.” 

“* And did your aunt see ie hee 

“t Yes, si fn An with a ise. 

Se 
since—you were then but thirteen—a mere child. Is your re- 
colleciion of your cousin very strong ?” 

“Oh, I think I see him now; with ‘an eye like an eagle's 
and the step of a deer; & brow open and manly, as 
our own. He resembled you, my father, when he 
‘and smiled; and (I must say it, because [ am sure 
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of it,) he loved and you ssIdo. Then, too, with 
all his life, courage, and intellect, with all his careless bold- 
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arieil- -.. Poeayend ‘besyent episiny how rispeahi-er corenet! bow 
CLAUDE ROVANI. rnindfil o to conn tot godin ith her ‘careiaies ! but 


to me—oh ! to me—” (Antonia burst into tears) “ My poor 
poor cousin! my dear, dear Claude !” 
Her father rose and stvod erect before her: “ Antonia !”’ 
—she looked up: “ this is the first time the name of the re- 
creant, Rovani, since his proscription, has passed between us 
—dmark me ! it must be the last. 1 am willing to believe thee 
misled by thy youth and natural goodness thus far to have in- 
nocent! for the unworthy, but I warn thee, tem 
me no further! Those desinest wav covenstetapatiant’s this 
thou hast yet to learn that it is in my nature to be as severe 
to my own, should justice and the safety of my couatry require 
it. in Rovani I acknowledge but a traitor—a reckless, beld, 
traitor, de the peace and security of Ve- 

ST ee ee eee 
filled with his emissaries ; no indvidul or family is ; the 
on 


voted fur the 

Claude Rovani are no more. And will he stop 
there? You look terrified, Antonia; you are not aware to 
what a head this evil has risen. I have shielded you from 
the knowledge of it ; but I now think it right to tell you all— 
to tell you that#Venice harbors in her bosom a nest of vipers, 
warmed into life by the treacherous and Rovani, and 
thet the secret and powerful as it is, has hitherto 
striven in vain to crush, or even to trace them. I did not 
vote for the banishment of the offender, being unfortunately 
absent at the time; but on my return, I publicly approved 
of the sentence. Neveitheless, rest assured that the govern- 
ment at this crisis will have its eye upon us. Be on your 
guard, Antonia! not only suppress, but change your senti- 
ments; let not his name be breathed with an accent of pity 
even in the most sacred recesses of your chamber; drive him 
not only from your heart, but from your memory ; your cousin 
Claude is dead; it is the traitor Rovani alone that lives; 
therefore, think only of what is due to your country, to your 
father, and to yourself!’ The old man turned away, and 
slowly disappeared. 

Antonia remained with her eyes still intently raised to 
where her father had stood, motionless with astonishment, 
grief, and fear; she struggled, however, with the stupor that 
was creeping over her; her head dropped upon her knee, and 
a deep escaped her. 

“1 I could weep!” 

“ Weep not, Antonia !’’ whispered a voice close to her ear. 
She would have sprung from her seat, but an arm thrown 
round her waist retained her; a muffled form knelt beside 
her; the head was partly revealed, the face almost touched 
her own, and the eyes seemed “ to ride upon the balls of hers.’ 
The extremity of the shock saved her from tnsensibility, and 
she excl , ‘Claude Revani!’ 

“'T is he—the recreant, the traitor, the condemned of al 
save of thee. I thank and bless thee, Antonia! Thou hast 
pleaded for me as an angel pleads, although in vain. Nay, 
struggle not to escape—! claim but a few moments—listen to 
me !’ 


“T must not—I dare not!’’ then clasping ker hands she 
added :—*“ Oh Claude ! what hast thou done ?” 

“«T have done that which the meanest of the creation will 
do, when crushed and trod upon. I have turned my ene- 
mies—ay, and [ will not leave my hold until I have made a 
wound as deep and as immedicable in the heart of Venice as 
she has made in mine.” 

A thought darted into the mind of Antonia, which, for an 
instant, chilled her with horror; she started up? “ Speak. 
Rovani! wherefore art thou here concealed and listening ?— 
My father 1—darest theu, with sacrilegious hand—” 

**T came not to destroy, but to save thy father, by a word 
of warning to thee.”” He then again approached, and whis- 
pered: “ he go not to the council this night! For 
thy sake hé is saved ; and in spite of all thet he has done, or 
may do, in his unjust and blood-thirsty wrath against his sis- 
ter’s son, he is the father of Antonia, and as such is sacred— 


sacred, so as thou betrayest not the hint I give thee; a 

betrayal doom him to death, and not save those al- 
doomed. Dost mark me, Antonia?’ 

“O horrible!” she exclaimed, covering her face with her 


hands. 
“ And is it with horror alone thou wilt think of me,” he re- 


, mournful! '. 
“ Not so,” replied Antonia, more in fear than in truth— 
thou savest my father.” 
“'T is well; my time is more than out ; farewell, my beau- 
tiful cousin. I marvel not at thy crowd of suitors, but wed 


and as suddenly releasing her, turned, 
a plunging into the thickly-planted shrubbery, di ared. 





fullness of en ! And now the shades of 
night, that were chasing the short-lived twilight, 
and ing in darkness all that was of late so bright and 


despondency, self-reproach, and evil , on 


“Signora! where is the Signera?” Antonia started, for 
even the well-known voice of her favorite attendant Lucilla, 
filled her with apprehension. ‘“Signora Antonia!” cried out 
the girl, ine voice of.greater alarm, advancing hastily toward 
the bower. ‘“ Now the saints defend us! Signora, what do you 
here at this late hour, when the dews are falling ? and all 
Seer ee eas desea I declare 
I feel quitefrig x 

“T am not well, Lucilla; get me home, and in bed as soon 
as you can,” eer cma ty aioe 


; but 
Lucilla felt that her hands were cold, that she-trem from 


il 
{ 


! I have a secret to hide, a part te play, 
an object to attain! Into what a mesh of-difficulties am I al- 


Her father came hastily, reproaching himself as the cause 
of her illness. The domestic physician was called, and gave 
it as his opinion that some shock on the nerves had been re- 
ceived, and that the utmost quiet, rest, and composure were 
requisite. In of the first scheme of deception she 
had ever yinstiond, Aanmuia pretended to be more unwell than 
she really was. 

“Tt is ten o'clock,” whis her father; “I must leave 
you an hour or two to attend the eouncil.” Without opening 
her eyes, she folded her father’s handinhers. ‘“ Not to-night, 
dearest father—-not to-night!" 

“‘ The council, my child, will soon break up; there will be 
nothing very important ; the leading measures were decided 
on last night. 

“« You can therefore the more easily stay with me ; do not 
leave me!’ She clung to him; and the tremulous movement 
of her frame recommenced, appearing to threaten convulsion. 

“« Can it be,” thought her father, “ that the mere conversa- 
tion with me on the subject of her degenerate kinsman, pro- 
duces this lamentable effect, or is there some other cause ?” 
Vague suspicion darted inte his mind, but to question her was 
impossible, and he remained by her, despatching a messen- 
ger to the council stating the reason of his absence. 

Having her father’s word, which she knew to be inviolable, 
that he would not attend the council, she at last consented to 
take the composing medicine the physician had prescribed, 
ard soon after sank to rest, with her father’s hand fast locked 
in hers. 

At one o’clock in the morning Lorezano was preparing to 
retire te his own room, feeling quite reassured by the tranquil 
and unbroken sleep of his child, when he was arrested by a 
buzz and murmur in the streets, accompanied by the quick, 
steady step of the armed 3 presently there was a loud 
knocking at his gate; his household was immediately roused, 
and he himself ed to the outer court, where he was 
met by two of the council, his most intimate friends. 

‘Sad work, Lorezano! three of our number” (repeating 
the names) “ are wounded to death, at the breaking up of the 
council, within the palace gates ;—hark !—the tocsin!—the 
whole city is getting on foot; the palace and its precincts are 
under the strictest search, and we have run here to beg of you 
to show yourself and assist, for your name has been mentioned 

piciously—your absence from the council, (a circumstance 
se rare,) on this eventful night, has been remarked.” 

“T will go with you instantly,” exclaimed the old senator ; 
“bring me my sword, and God onlay ae enc ge 
to use it, although it be against my own degenerate flesh and 
blood! But come first with me, signors—you shall see my 
sick child whom I could not Jeave.”” They accompanied him 
to tha chamber of Antonia, by whom, with Lucilla, sat the 

ysicien, fearful ef her being awaked by this sudden clamor; 

t, tere with cheeks and lips as white as the linen that 
ens her, and breathing short and unequally, she still 
slept. The senators, with a view to the defence of their 
friend, asked a few questions of the physician and were quite 
satisfied. Lorezano gently kissed his daughter’s brow, and 
departed with them. 

Lucilla, who had sat up during the night, now, at the phy- 

i resigned her post to another. On her way to 
her chamber she was accosted by her aspirante Pietro, a 
confidential sort of clerk and treasurer, clever, plausible, and 


The fellow by a series of shrewdly put questions 
to elicit from his weak and unsuspecting auditor, ient to 
convince him that an interview had recently taken place be- 
pany nee gh pete ny <) e e 
ey a guarding her young mistress conse- 
quences of so dangerous @ connection, to concur with him in 


his presence i 
py, with the my yb forbidden Rovani at my heart, and 
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@ system of espionage, and to communicate to him, from time 
to time, any circumstances, bearing on the subject, which 
might come under her notice. 

rezano had enemies in the council as well as friends; 
but on this occasion those enemies found that it was in vain 
attempting to cast a slur upon his loyalty. His open, manly 
bearing, his zealous intrepid ty, his t contempt of aught 
approaching to suspicion as applied to himself, joined to his 
gray hairs and unblemished character, silenced the slanderous 
whispers of his enemies: and the old councillor resumed his 
influence. 

The next day a placard was found posted in the Place of 
St. Mark, signed by Claude Ravani, setting forth that the 
atonement of blood was fulfilled, that he and his confederates 
should withdraw from the States of Venice; but that, as they 
had devoted their lives to her punishment, they should hold 
themselves in readiness to enter into the service of any foreign 
power at war with her; he commented with sarcastic sever- 
ity on her omniscient and omnipotent government, that could 
not, within its own capital, protect the lives and property of 
its noblest citizens; and he thanked that government, with 
bitter irony, for the treasure that had replaced his alienated 


a This manifesto inflamed, the Venetians beyond endurance. 
Tt seemed as if the whole population had quitted for a time 
their usual avocations to join in one common pursuit of these 
insulting rebels; and not only the capital, but the whole 
country became imbued with the same spirit. Every road 
had its village patrol ; the outposts were increased in number 
and doubly guarded ; no dwelling was exempted from instant 
and re search; and no persons, whatever their rank 
or station, were safe from personal examination or interroga- 
tory at any time. 

A was arranged that, to avoid as much as possible all this 
hubbub and confusion, produced by so near and exciting a 
cause, Antonia should return for a time to the comparative 
quiet of her aunt’s residence, although that, like others, was 
under surveillance. Accordingly in two days she proceeded 
thither by easy stages, with a strong escort, and accompanied 
by the physician and Lucilla. 

Pietro, to his disappointment, remained with his master 
in the city. Any corespondence by letter with Lucilla, on the 
important subject of their conferences, was utterly impossible; 
it was therefore agreed that, should any thing eccur to induce 
a slight supicion of her mistress’s continued communication 
with Rovani, Lucilla should send. as a token, by the daily 
messenger, a lock of her hair, with her best love, to Pietro; 
but, if any thing very decided took place, so as to leave little 
or no doubt en the mind of Lucilla that such a communication 
actually existed, she was to send him back a small gold and 
enameled ring, which he had lately given her. 

In consequence of a private intimation from Lorezano, the 
signora Bianca received her niece with her usual maternal 
kindness, but forbore in any way to allude to the cause of her 
recent indisposition, and her unexpected return. In neither 
of these events did the signora perceive any mystery, naturally 
concluding that the guilt, danger, and disgrace, in which their 
once much-loved relative had so unhappily become involved, 
sufficiently accounted for the painful impression made on a 
heart so affectionate, and so unused to suffering as that of her 
niece. 

The image of Rovani in the mean time continued to haunt 
Antonia; for the chances of his using this abode as a means 
of concealment or evasion, were not improbable. It was an 
old building, reared in dangerous times, and had more than 
its due share of secret doors, and ges, and subterraneous 
communications, which she well remembered Rovani, as a 

, delighted to explore. 

en days elapsed. One night, having undressed, and dis- 
missed Lucilla, who slept in the adjoining room, Antonia ap- 
plied herself toread. It was adark and gloomy night; every 
door, and the massive casements ef her windows were closed; 
a slight noise attracted her attention; she looked in the di- 
rection whence it proceeded; the arras was moving, and 
her heart sank within her as she observed that it was exactly 
the part which covered a sliding panel. She remained rooted 
to her seat with her eyes strained eagerly forward, and her 
lips apart, when a loose corner of the arras was suddenly 
lifted up, and Rovani stood before her. 

He was thinner and paler than when they had last met, and 
the stamp of thought and suffering was on bs brow. “ An- 
tonia!”” he exclaimed with a mixture of doubt and hope. 
She rose, and advanced toward him; he flew to meet her: 
“ Will you assist me?” 

“ I will repay, as far as I am able, the debt I owe you for 
my father’s life—tell me how.” He raised her hands to his 
lips, and led her to one of the casements; ‘‘ You probably un- 
derstand this better than I—open it gently.” While she did 
so, he took from his besem a shght but strong cord, fastening 
an end of it to one of two pillars in the apartment. Rovam 
then extin her lamp, and leaned from the window, 
under which glided a branch of a small river that flows into 
the gulf of Venice. ‘* What de you expect?” she whispered. 

‘A boat,” he replied; “I hear it.” And almost as soon 
as he spoke, a soft and iar whistle was heard, which he 


answered. He then threw the other end of the rope out, and 
turning to her said, “‘ When you hear my whistle from below, 
undo or cut the end which 1 


have fastened round the pillar, 





ee 
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and throw it out. God bless you, Antonia! God Ddless you! 
we shall perhaps never meet again!” He drew her tower 
him and tenderly embraced her; he felt the warm tears yp; 
her cheek, he felt the pressure of her hand, and, above all’ be 
felt the slight and timid return of his kiss. At that instant Ps 
thought glanced over hismind: aselfish and unworthy thought 
—it existed but for a moment: “ Did she love him 1—might 
she be prevailed upon to share his exile? But no—to 
her country was possible, but not her father—nor would 
vani desire it.” Strange inconsistency of the human mind! 
he, who, without remorse, had glutted his revenge, shrunk 
from even the theught of crime unprompted by that Passion; 
where his nature was unperverted, it shone forth in aj] its 
original brightness. With one desperate struggle he relip. 
quished her, and sprang from the window. Antonia's hear 
beat to every vibratien of the cord; at length it was still, and 
the expected whistle announced his safety. She drew the 
loop of the rope and threw it out. 

he noise of the opening of the window had awaked the 
watchful Lucilla; she sat up in her bed and listened; at lage 
she found courage to arise and approach the door of her mtm 
tress’s apartment; she though she heard whispering; again 
she hesitated, and then, very gently opening the door, found 
there was no light, and the rush of cool air convinced her that 
a window was unclosed. She crept along toward it, and just 
reached it when Antonia, having undone the end of the cord 
and thrown it out, was leaning anxiously from the window, 
then drawing herself back, she exclaimed, in a low voice: 
“ Thank God ! he is safe!” She proceeded to close the window, 
and Lucilla took that opportunity of effecting her return yp. 
perceived to her own room. 

On the arrival of the usual messenger in the city on the fol- 
lowing day at noon, Pietro received a packet. He flew with 
the prize to his own sleeping-room, and on tearing it open, 
found the ring. In less than Lalf an hour, the spy was closet. 
ed with Vincenzo, one of the council the most inimical to Lo 
rezano. 

At five o’clock the same afternoon, the signora Biance and 
her niece, having dressed for the evening, after their siesta, 
had met as usual at their accustomed seat on the terrace. 

Antonia was aroused from a reverie by an exclamation from 
her aunt; and on looking up, beheld advancing along the road, 
direct to the villa, a carriage and horse-litter, accompanied by 
@ numerous troop of armed men. The signora gave immedi- 
ate orders for their reception without any symptom of fear or 
suspicion, but the heart of Antonis throbbed and a mortaldread 
came over her; even her aunt appeared discomposed on ob- 
serving two government-officers and a notary descend from the 
carriege, who were conducted. with the military commander 
and several of the escort, into the presence of the two ladies; 
a few of the higher classes of the attendants of the family ac- 
companied them, among whom was Lucilla. 

After bowing profoundly, one of the civil officers addressed 
the lady of the house: ‘‘ It is with the utmost regret, signora, 
that we fulfil the painful duty imposed on us, of which this 
(presenting an official document) will apprise you.” The 
signora received the paper, but her agitation was too great to 
allow her to pursue it, and she returnedit. ‘“ Read it, sir, I 
beg—I cannot.”” The commissioner proceeded to read, with 
a clear and loud voice, the order which authorized him and 
his coadjutors to search the premises of the signora Bianca; 
to examine herself and her household; to arrest, without ex- 
amination, the signora Antonia, and to convey her a prisoner 
to Venice. 

The signora Bianca looked at Antonia, and was surprised 
to observe that there was neither astonish ment nor indignation 
on her countenance ; she stood, with downcast eyes, calm and 
pale. ‘ This is some base intrigue !’’ exclaimed the signors, 
approaching her, “and the truth will soon be evident.” Her 
niece emb her affectionately, but without a word; and 
taking her long veil from the seat she had just quitted, she 
enveloped herself in it, and bowing her head, said, “Iam 
ready.” 

” My dear, dear mistress!” sobbed out Lucilla, “ where are 
they going to take you?” f 

“‘ Farewell, Lucilla! farewell all of you!” said Antonia, as 
she was placed in the litter, which was carefully shut, and the 
guards drew up around it. 


The commissioners next proceeded to call over the names 
of the household from a list they held; the terrified Lucille 
was then selec'ed from the rest, and removed into another 
apartment. ‘ We desire that you wi'l detsil to us exactly the 
event that has taken place here within the last t 
hours, and that has given you a suspicion of the signora An- 
tonia’s being in correspendence with her cousin, the traitor, 
Claude Rovani” , Ph iay 

“« | know of no event,” replied the trembling Lucilla, “I 
have no suspicion.” 

“‘ Apply the thumb-screws !”” + ahs 

“OQ mercy: I will confess all,” screamed the girl, g9img 
down on her knees; and accordingly she detailed exactly what 
she had heard and seen the preceding night. Her 
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was taken in writing, and she was desired to lead the way @ — 


the a t of her mistress. Here, on examination 

Fee meget found the sliding panel, which Rovani bed it 
cautiously left open. A party was ordered te explore this se 
cret entry; and another, consisting of a numerous 

of picked 


men and horses, was ordered to fellow the course o 
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, and to pursue the inquiry attively and carefully in 
etna The guard over the residence was strongly re- 
jnforced, and stricter regulations adopted as to the household, 
who in fact became prisoners. The commissioners finally re- 
turned to the terrace to take formal leave of the signora Bianca, 

from the moment of her niece’s departure, had remained 
in her chair, with her face buried in her hands. 

On the arrival of Lorezano at the Doge’s council that night, 
he was informed that the conspirators had been again tracked, 
and,that there was a prisoner for examtination, and perhaps 
for condemnation, before the Council of Ten. 

The forms of the government of Venice frequently varied ; 
at this time the Council of Ten was independent of the Doge, 
who was only applied to for a casting vote, whenthe members 
were equally divided on a question. 

This terrific tribunal assembled in their secret hall at mid- 
night; they were seated in a semi-circle; a single lamp was 
suspended immediately in front, darkened on the side toward 

the councillors, and throwing its full light on the spot where 
* the prisoner would be placed. On the right there was a small 
table also, with a partially shaded lamp, where sat two scriv- 
eners with their writing materials. At afgreater distance on 
the left, might be occasionally caughta glimpse of two masked 
motionless figures seated on the ground; behind them was the 
dreaded wheel, and strange nameless instruments were scat- 
tered round. The size, situation, and communication of this 
hall would have appeared to a stranger all undefined in ‘dark- 
ness visible ;’ a column whose hight was lost in obscurity, or 
the wave of a dark curtain would catch his eye by the uncer- 
tain flickering of the light, and now and then he might see, or 
imagine he saw, a shrouded form moving noiselessly along in 


the distance. 

A veiled female was conducted in and placed infront of her 
judge: “A woman!” whispered the president. “‘ Yes, signor, 
a woman,” repeated Vincenzo; “remove her veil!” It was 
removed, and the young daughter of the aged Lorezane stood 
before them. 

There was @ movement among the councillor@, fol owed by 
adeep groan. Antonia, for a moment, forgot her fears, and 
thought only of her father; she raised her manacled hand to 
her eyes, and strove to pierce the gloom; she struggled to 
rushforward, but was prevented by a hitherto invisible frame of 
iron net-work. ‘ My father!”’ she exclaimed, beseechingly— 
for a moment there was the stillness of death, and then the 
president gave the order to proceed with the examination. 

Antonia collected herself: “Signors,” she said, “there 
will be no examination requisite to elicit the truth. Give me 
leave, and F will detail to youall that hasoccurred.” She was 
ordered to proceed. 

Antonia related, with clearness, brevity, and precision, the 
scenes that had taken place in the garden at Venice, and in 
her chamber at the residence of her aunt. Nodoubt remained 
on the mind of her judges that she had told the whole truth, 
corroborated as it was by every cireumstanee, and by other 
evidence. On the conclusion of her detail, several questions 
were put to her by different members, and her answers con- 
firmed their impression of her truth. 

During the whole of this time, Antonia had anxiously 
watched for a glimpse of her father, or the sound of his voice. 
She frequently turned an intense gaze to the spot when:e the 
groan had proceeded, but she could distinguish nothing. She 
knew that he was in her presence, she felt that he suffered, 
and not the less acutely, that the agonized feelings of the par- 
ent were sternly repressed by the duty of the councillor and 
the resolution of the patriot. ‘ 

The prisoner was ordered to withdraw. 

Two opinions were then proposed’ to the council as to her 
sentence. The one by the friends of Lorezano, the other by 
hisenemies. The first party among whom wasthe president, 
proposed that Antonia should: be imprisoned until Rovani was 
seized, or his death ascertained, and that then she should be 
released and pardoned. The second party proposed, that, if 
within thirty days, from the date of the following day, the 
seizure, surrender, or death of Rovani were not known tv have 
taker place, Antonia Lorezano, the abettor of his flight should 
be put to death, and that public notices to this effect should 
be circulated, as well through the neighboring States as 
through those of Venice ; but that un any of these events being 
proved to the council within the allotted period, the culprit 
should be released and pardoned. 

The votes were taken, and the last preposition prevailed ; 

were six in its favor, and four, including the president 
and Lorezano, against it. 

The prisoner was recalled, and the sentence was solemnly 
) oe gems “That if within thirty days the traitor, Claude 

vani, were not in the hands of the government, either by 
surrender, or if within that time his death was not ascertained 
beyond a doubt, the culprit, who had treasonably assisted in 
his escape, should be put to death, and that ber death should 
take place at twelve o'clock on the night of the thirtieth day ; 
but, that if the seizure, surrender, or demise of Rovani, were 

wn to have occurred in that time, Antonia Lorezano should 
b e released and pardoned.” 

For an instant a deep glow suffused the brow of the prison- 
er; she raised her head, and cast her eyes keenly round, as 
though striving to penetrate the darkness from w issued 
this mandate of life and death, and then the bright color as 
quickly faded into deadly paleness. She bowed meekly to 





her invisible and a timid, imploring glance was fixed 
upon the w she believed her father sit. She 

See sampled hanila: Gal sbbw¥y oltth wpen her all 
remained shrouded and still asthe grave. Her guards raised 


her; she staggered and fell into rarms ihsensible, and 
her light motionless form was borne off between the two armed 
men, till all disappeared in the distant gloom: 

Lorezano returned home, but his most intimate friends were 
refused admittance. He secluded himself al in the 
solitude of his chamber; he was sometimes found by his at- 
tendants in prayer, but not a complaint, a tear, nor even a 
sigh was observed’ to escape him. The house was closed and 
darkened, as though death were in it; not a sound was heard 
above a whisper, and the servants glided about noiselessly in 


nt emerge he oe duties. He never made, nor 
caused to be made, the slightest inquiry concerning his daugh- 
ter or Rovani. The signora Bianca to be permitted 
te pass these térrible thirty days with him; but he refused. 
Every evening he attended the Doge’s council, and there, as 
nothing had been heard of Rovani, nothing was said concern- 
ing him. To the public business going on the old man gave 
hie attention, butthe moment the council broke up he abruptly 
disappeared, turning alike from friends and foes. Yet, in 
spite of the austerity of his grief, none, save his bitterest ene- 
mies, could view him unmoved. From night to night the 


change in his appearance was most palpable and melancholy; 
his eyes became dim'and hollow, his features sharp, and his 
nged to 


complexion livid; the firmness of his step was 
voiinens and tottering, and the stateliness of his demeanor 
gave way, as under a sudden load of care and infirmity. 

The signora, notwithstanding Lorezano’s refusal to see her, 
came from the country, and, unknown to him established her- 
self in his house; using all her interest, through every chan- 
nel, in favor of the condemned Antonia, and offering all that 
she was worth for the apprehension of Rovani. She could 
not, however, succeed in obtaining permission to see, or in 
any way to correspord with her niece. 

Antonia herself was perfectly resigned to her impending 
fate; she allowei not a to steal upon her thoughts, and 
meekly and firmly pre for death. She suffered most for 
those who, she well knew, were suffering for her; not ail her 
fortitude could suppress the agony with which the idea of her 
father presented itself—that of her affectionate aunt, and of 
him—the guilty yet beloved one—whose bitter remorse she 
anticipated, and whose vengeance, again to be roused to mad- 
ness, she dreaded and deplored 

It was on the twentieth day that two pilgrims were observed 
alone on the sea-shore in deep consultation. 

“ And-recollect we are but two,” observed one, eee 
in exnostulation, “ Baptiste and Jerome have escaped bey 
recall.”” , 

“« Better two,” replied the dreaded Rovani, “‘on such a 
service as this, four.” 

“Then,” pursued his companion, “we shall tire out the 
patience of our friends in Venice; taey will not approve of 
our return, especially for no other object than to save the 
daughter of that haughty noble, Garcia Lorezano.” 

“ We will not apply to them; there ix no need. I find that 
our object is utterly unattainable, you cau tke shelter with 
our friends, and [——” 

“ And you, my lord?” 

“ There is but one way for me to act.” 

There was a pause: ‘My dear master, let us speak no 
more about it—l have vowed myself to your service; we have 
together shared dangers, and braved death; and at this last 
cast, my lord, I will not fail you.” They shook hands, and 
a short conference succeeded this parley. 

On the eveniitg of the twenty-eighth day, Lorezano sent his 
excuse for not attending the council; his proud spirit bent at 
last to the pressure of grief and illness. He took to his bed, 
and his physician and sister-in-law were, for the first time, 
admitted. On the evening of the twenty-ninth, the physician 
obtained leave to appear before the council. He stated that 
his venerable patient was near his end, that there was little 
hope of his surviving beyond the next four-and-twenty hours, 
that the old man prayed, as his‘last and only request, that he 
might be permitted to see his child before his death—before 
the death of both. Some demur was made to granting this 
prayer, unless Lorezano could go himself to the prison of his 
daughter; but this was impossible, and after a little further 
consultation, it was permitted that she should pass the hour 
between eleven and twelve on the ensuing night with her 
father—her last hour—and that immediately after the inter- 
view she should be led to execution. 

On the morning of the following day, the fatal thirtieth, 
two pilgrims arrived at the monastery adjoining the State 
Prison. One of them appeared travel-worn and ill, and they 
were admitted, as they desired, for a few hours’ rest and re- 
fection. The one who was not ill, partook only of roots and 
water, and, according to his vow, kept his face concealed. 
He appeared exceedingly devout, was very gentle in his man- 
ners, and full ef information as to the countries he had visit- 





ed; so much so, that, at the superior’s after-dinner leisure, || calmness, 


he was sent for to narrate some of the in tales of his 
wanderings. So well did he win his way with the good priest, 
that the conversation was only broken off at vespers, to be re- 
newed immediately afterwards. 


kept us all in hot water these three months 
vani.” 


“* Antonia’ Korezano!” repeated the ig Greet: 
“T have'seen that name in a placard lately. 

See nay hate, trem, Suane Gee wetoe ber 
cousin sutrender by this day, she should suffer death 
—a mere . Was it to be su that this murder- 
ous traitor, or,” (and the holy father crossed himself.) “ our 
Great Enemy in his shape—(for many believe he is Satan 
saints protect us!) would come te'save her in 


body or soul ?”” 4 

“ Alas, no!” sighed the pilgrim, a bead, and de- 
voutly muttering a prayer. wed ker Benes" be resumed, 
in a tone of comimiseration. 


“ He is heart-broken—he is dying ; so near indeed is he to 

death, that it is doubtful whether he or his daughter will de- 
first.” There was @ pause. 

“ Ts this quite certain?” inquired the 

“ Quite certain,’ continued the jous old abbot : “ by 
the token that Fathers Francis and Bernardine are desired to 
be at the Palazzo Lorezani this night to receive the condethned 
one there, not from her prison; and thence the gondola takes 
her direct to the place of execution—for the council has 
consented that she shall pass her last hour with her dying 

“* Alas! alas!’ exclaimed the pilgrim, “‘ what a world of 
woe is thist’”” By some further questions put with much art 
and caution, he becarhe master of the whole arrangement, and 
learned that, at a quarter before eleven, the prisoner was to be 
conveyed to her father’s residence in a guarded litter, and, a 
a quarter before twelve, the monks were to be ready in their 


guards pan ° 
“She has probabiy,’ observed the pilgrim, “powerful friends 
at work for her deliverance; she might easily step into a 
wrong gondola,” he hinted si tly. 
“That puts me in mind—” exclaimed the abbot, starting 


up without finishing his sentence, and his call, a lay- 
monk appeared. “Ask father Francis w he has yet 
received word.” Ina few miftutes a small sealed 


paper was brought to the abbot; he broke the seal and held 
the paper up to the light, but the pilgrim’s eyes were ‘quicker 
and more far-sighted than the old man’s. 

As soon as it was dark, the pilgrims, although pressed to 
stay the night, took their leave, promising however'at the so- 
licitation of the abbot, soon to reriew their visit. The night 
closed in, drizzly and dark. The chiurch-tells had tolled the 
half hour after ten. Lorezano, propped by cushions, reclined 
on his bed—reclined, not reposed ; his was fear- 
ful, and an unnatural brilliahcy was in his eye: with ominous 
strength he grasped the hands of those near him, then dashed 

em franti¢ly away, his couch shaking beneath the violence 
of his agitation. e 

At length the outer portals wéte heard to grate slowly 
back, and the words ‘She is coming!’ were whispered, from 
lip to lip, in every varied tone of intense anxiety. By the 
light of a few flambeaux, whose uncertain glare struggled 
against the wind and rain, the condemned one the 
outer court of her ancestral mansion, arrayed in black serge, 
and covered with a long black veil ; she was supported by two 
veiled nuns, followed, at a few paces’ distance, by the two of- 
ficers in charge, with their swords drawn ; a party armed was 
at the foot of the grand staircase, and another, more numer- 
ous, was left at the exterior ; the sentinels, who had 
been stationed early in the evening at different points on the 
outside of the palazzo, stood watchful at their . 

Antonia entered the chamber of her father, and the door 
was closed upon her. She threw back her veil and approached 
the bed ; her father lay with his arms extended to receive her, 
but the fortitude of Antonie, for a moment, quailed when she 
looked on his attenuated form, and beheld death in every 
feature. Throwing herself on his breast, she burst into a 
passion of remorseful grief: “It is I that have done this !—it 
is I that have murdered thee, my father !—it is I that have 
taken life from him that gave it to me!—O God, pardon me! 
—my father, canst thou forgive me 7” . 

«My child! my blessed child!” he exclaimed, as with all 
his remaining strength he pressed her to his heart ;* it is. thy 
young life that is sacrificed for having to preserve 
the poor'remnant of mine! © Antonia! that we could 
aie have together thes | death would lose its terrors and its 
sting—we should but sleep for a moment, and wake united, 
and for ever.” 

“ Of what import, ~~ 


rising of the next sun our happy spirits 
my beloved parent!” 
For.a few moments. they were silent; that heavenly hope 





visited them as an angel of light, dropping belm into their 
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wounds; but still the herror of her mode of death pressed 
infully upon him; and as the days ef her childhood rose 
oie him, he repeated wildly: “ What, my little cherub ! 
my pretty prattier! the soother of my widowed days! my 
only treasure !' now—in the first dawn of her youth and love- 
liness—to be dashed down into that bear yg to linger, 
perchance, in pain—in thirst— in starvation! © God! in thy 
mercy remove this bitter cup! Venice, my country!—I will 
not curse thee ; but my parting soul turns thee with ab- 
horrence; thou whitened sepulchre!—thou gilded city of 
dust and ashes!” The old man, with sudden a 
raised himself while he spoke, with his daughter on his bo- 
som; she wished to disengage herself, but could not; he 
looked round—there was a dreadful expressien on his livid 
brow. “ My stiletto!” he gis 
Peg lee: Ah me aS on wae 
imaginary weapon, while the other was twis convulsi 
in his daughter’s long, and now disheveled hair: “ [ will take 
thee with me,” he hoarsely whispered; “the stilette !—TI have 
it—no, no, no—it flies from me—my child! my child!” his 
hold relaxed, he fell back on his pillow, with his eyes fixed 
and glaring ; there was one struggle, and in that struggle burst 
the proud and stubborn, though noble heart of Garcia Ler- 
ezano. 

Antonia looked up—she saw that her father was dead: she 
placed her hands over his eyes, and strove to close them; she 
could neither weep nor moan, but her brain rocked and 
burned ; the bed seemed te move, and oe ony ive % 
reanimate; a cold shuddering crept over her, she 
on the body in a state of utter insensibility. 

The hour after eleven had not yet tolled, when the sen- 
tinel on duty at the back entrance, at which the gondola was 
expected at a quarter before twelve, was surprised ty» hear 
thus early, the slight sound occasloned by its pulling up. He 
hailed it, and was answered by the concerted watch-word : 
“ Pray for the dying !” they muttered as they passed, and the 
soldier grou his arms, and knelt. 

The monks proceeded along the passage, and up the stair- 
case straight to the back entrance of the private a ents 
of Lorezano. The one who led the way seemed perfectly well 
acquainted with it. In consequence of the arrangements 
made, they met no one, and when out of sight of the sentinel, 
their steps, though equally noiseless, were considerably quick- 
ened. y reached the back-door of the bed-chamber, and 
paused to listen—not a sound was to be heard ; they carefully 
undid the door, and leaving it wide open, entered. There 
was \.? lamp burning brightly, = there was the richly-dra- 

ried bed, but no one appeared. Along the vel carpet 
they stole to the foot of be bed, and drawing wie: the cur- 
tain, beheld the dead Lorezano, with his yet unclosed eyes, 
and his daughter lying with her marble cheek on his bosom, 
to all appearance as lifeless as himself; her long black hair 
and veil covering them both as with a pall. 

The spectacle appeared to strike the monks with grief and 
horror; but a moment—a single gesture, were all that even 
these strong feelings were allowed to claim. He, who had 
acted as leader, pointed to the door conducting te the ante- 
room, the other approaching it, gently drew a light bolt, so as 
to secure it on the inside; and while he did this, his com- 
— took from his breast a written paper, to which he 

astily added a few words. They then raised the insensible 
Antonia—obliged, however, to cut away such of her hair as 
remained inextricably twisted round the dead man’s hand ; 
they drew her veil over and over her head, so as to prevent, 
if possible, her immediate restoration from exposure to the 
air and rain, and placing the written paper on the breast of 
the corpse, they bore off their motionless burthen. No more 
than five minutes elapsed from their entering the bed-cham- 
ber, to their quitting it. 

The sentinel perceived their dark figures issuing from be- 
neath the lamp in the entry, and, mere soldier as he was, and 
fully prepared, he could not help a shudder at ing that 
they bore a third, a slight and muffled form. Te-passed 
with the same slow step with which they had entered, and 
“Pray for the dying!” was again repeated; they went on te 
the gies hing se — Gears Poegaee ; the sentinel) 
could see not , an scarcely he: ight pushing off 
of the boat. Closing the doer of the entry, nod wra: ing tin 
self up in his cloak, he impatiently waited his relict 

“Tt is the appointed moment” said one of the officers on 
gnard in the ante-room, as the quarter of an-hour before twelve 
chimed through the city; “‘ you, madam,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the signora Bianca, “had best retire.” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, “‘I will see her once more— 
once more!” and she started from her couch. The officer, 
without reply approached the door, and was si to find 
aresistance. At that moment, a noise was in the front 
court, and presently a confused murmur on the stairs, and 
footsteps ascending them. The sergeant of the guard sta- 
tioned at the portal, and at the foot of the stair-case, with 
some soldiers and servants, rushed in: “The prisoner has 
escaped!—the police-gondola has just arrived—the sentinel 
will not allow the priests to pass, and declares the condemnéd 
one was carried off by them a quarter of an hour since, and 
that he is only accountable for one pri ,» nottwo. What 
is the meaning of all this, ? 

‘* Help us with this door!” exclaimed the efficers. 

In a moment the door was forced; there lay the body of 





one hand he clutched at the 


E 


out! “ there—there it is! | .44 the 


Lorezano, but his daughter—where ! ‘ Trembling with agita- 
tion, one of the officers snatched the written paper from the 
breast of the : “Here! this mayexplain!” The lamp 
was held up, and a crowd of eager faces gathered round, as- 
tenishment strongly marked on all, varied only by fear and 
joy. 

“Venice | didst thou think to deceive the avenger of blood! 
Nn wT a hat a the heart, and fetter the hand of Ro- 
vanr!” ; 

Then underneath was hastily scrawled. 

“T have taken thy victim from the arms of her dead father!— 
another of thy broken-hearted patriots !—Farewell! I commend 
me to thy curses, Venice ! CLavupE Rovani.” 
possible to describe the scene that ensued, 
Venice on the fol- 
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ward the stern a temporary covering 
to be made. No doubt remained from this account 
that the boat thus met con the fugitives. 

The si Bianca retired to her country residence, and 
for a twelvemonth lived in the deepest seclusion, mourning 
the unhappy death of Lorezano, alte uncertain fate of his 
child ; for whose miraculous escape, however, she returned 
thanks daily on her knees. But at the end of that time her 
conduct suddenly changed; her cheerfulness returned, and 
her doors were again opened to society; sbe had received a 
letter, brought by“ mendicant friar, who, immediately on its 
delivery, had disappeared ; it was from the condemned Anto- 
nia, the outlaw’s bride, giving no clue to her residence, but as- 
suring her aunt of her safety. 

It has since been believed, and ap tly with sufficient 
foundation, that the fugitives settled in France, and that 
Claude Rovani, under another appellation, became one of the 
most distinguished leaders of the armies of France during the 
fifteenth century. 





For the New-Yorker. 
THE SPIRIT OF DEATH. 

Ox! there ’s a deep and chilling tone 
That comes the heart to freeze ; 

As cold as winter winds that moan 
Low through the leafless trees ! 

And black as midnight’s awful gloom 
It shrouds the joycus hearth ; 

And treads with giant strides along 
The hall of reckless mirth. 

It comes—the Simoom’s desert blast— 
And breathes its curse around ; 

And brightest flowers of life and hope 
Lie withered on the ground. 

It smiles to see before it fall 
To earth the proud and strong ; 

Throwing a blight o’er all our joys, 
As dark it sweeps along! 

Oh Death! thy terrors fearful ar e 
To the benighted soul 

Who standing on the verge of life 
Doth yield to thy control ! 

But thou thyself shalt surely feel 
Destruction’s gripe at last, 

And from thy throne of centuries 
Be ’mong thy ruins cast ! 

Aye, proudly though thou bear’st thyself, 
Old Time shal! lay thee low ; 

And o’er thy dark and turbid form 
The light of heaven shall glow. 


Epwarp Bracket. 





Vanietizs or FLowers.—There are dispersed over the 
surface of the globe upwards of 40,000 distinct species of 
plants which bear flowers; and from the number of new spe- 
cies which have, in comparatively recent times, rewarded the 
labors of collectors, we cannot su that the entire num- 


ber, or any thing app’ ing to 
those best skilled in plants. ‘The vast number of flower-pro- 








and characters of soil. In this respect the usual estimass 4 
that there are upwards of 13,000 flowering Plants natives of 
the inter-tropical parts of America, and considerably 


than 5,000 in tropical Africa. In Australia, and these” 
eus islands with which the wide expanse of the P, st 
studded, either within the tropics or not very far withou 


them, there are about 5,000 species 
some ot 9 est and most ical of those 

ut imperfectly explored. Temperate 
hemispheres, contains about 4,000; 
2,000; and Europe, which lies wholly within tha 
zone, contains at t 7,000 distinct species of plants 
bear flowers. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger, 
TO THE CONSTELLATION LYRA, . 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Harp of the Heavens !—thy glittering strings 
Ten thousand thousand years have wld, 
Since o’er thy frame the mystic wings 
Of Time unwearied rolled ; 
And still from that mysterious throne 
Thy , magnificent and lone, 
Peale mighty, as of old, 
When Chaldea’s Shepherd bent his ear 
To catch the music of each sphere. 


= > ed that old man round 
magnificence above, 
Wooed by the anthem’s mellew sound,, 
Breathing of seraph love ; 
Whose bi wings shed deathless bliss 
O’er pensile and starred abyss, 
ike Heaven’s own holy dove— 
For he, on those high rocks, had caught 
Beams from the Spirit-land of thought; 


And heard thy music, mighty Lyre, 
Struck by the giant hand of Time, 

Rolling amid yon worlds of fire, 

Their choral march sublime. 
How leaped his heart—how swelled his soul— 
To hear those awful numbers roll 

In one eternal chime ; 
And dream that, freed from Earth’s dark sod, 
Already he communed with God! 


Bard of the Stars !—thou led’st the dance 
Of thrice ten thousand thousand spheres, 

Wheeling in their delirious trance, 
Through the unnumbered years. 

Unmoved alike ’mid life or death— 

The sterm’s career—the tempest’s breath, 
Or folly—crime and tears— 

Still—still Behind those cloudy bars, 

Glitters the Poet of the Stars! 


Thou art alone! at twilight dim, 
And in the night’s transparent ndon, 
Sulemnly weaving thy wild hymn 
solitary tune— 

Like some sad hermit, whose high heert 

Would from all earthly splendors part, 
Lured by their too soon, 

And ’mid the desert’s silent gloom 

Wait uncomplainingly its doom. 


Alone! oh, sacred ong, dost thou 
From that star-cinctured hall behold 
Sorrows which scathe the human brow, 
And griefs that burn untold, 
Save to the night-winds trooping by— 
Like mourners _—— the sky— 
Coldly and dark unrolled? - 
Vainly we ask, or low, or loud, 
Bright Minstrel of the star and cloud! 


Sound on, oh mighty Harp!—thy strain 
Comes eeden sal on the = Foi 
For we may ne’er behold again 
Thy pure and sacred light ; 
But, in the cold, insensate tomb, 
Rest all unknowing of our doom ; 
While thou, intensely bright, 
Shalt peur thy — music still, 
Alike unscathed by death or ill. 
Sound on! But those sweet harps of earth, 
Whose strings lie shattered, cold and lone, 
Shall yet, restored by ike worth, 
Resume their ike tone; 
While thou must be, oh! ancient lyre, 
Destroyed in Nature’s funeral pyre, 
And broken on thy throne— ‘ 
Where they, undimmed by earth-born 
May lead, like thee, the dance of stars 


Oh, glorious hope! Oh, thought divine! 
Soul! firéd by the promised bliss, 
Kneel at thy God's eternal shrine, 
And breathe thy thanks for this ! 
Harp! lift once more thy joyous song— 
Bear its—oh, bear its notes along, 
O’er earth and far abyss! 
Hail with a smile Death’s gloomy frown— 
Levitt tas he brings thy brightest crown! 
1840. 


Quire Accommopatrse.—” Mr. ——, I'd like to inquire 
our name ?”’ “« My dear sir, I have not the least possible ob 
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é From the Knickerbocker for October. _ 
THE CONSPIRACY OF NEAMATHLA. 


AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH..BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


In the autumn of 1823, Governor Duvat, and other com- 
missioners on the of the United States, concluded a 
with the chicle and warriors of the Florida Inflane, by 

the latter, for certain considerations, ceded all claims 
whole territory, excepting a district in the eastern part, 
they were to remove, and within which they were to 
for twenty years. Several of the chiefs signed the 
ith great reluctance ; but none opposed it more strong- 
NeaMATHLa, principal chief of the Mick , a 
and warlike people, many of them Creeks by origin, 
lived about the Mickasookie lake. Neamathla had al- 
been active in those depredations on the frontiers of 


i bet 


gt 


poles. He was a remarkable man; upward of sixty years of 

, about six feetthigh, with a fine eye, and a strongly-mark- 

countenance, over which he possessed 
His hatred of the white men appeared to be mixed with con- 
tempt: on the common people he looked down with infinite 
scorn. He seemed unwilling to acknowledge any superiority 
rank or dignity in Governor Duval, claiming to associate 
with him on terms of equality, as two great chieftains. Though 
he had been prevailed upon to sign the treaty, bis heart re- 
volted at it. In one of his frank conversations with Governor 
Duval, he observed: ‘This country belongs to the red man; 
and if I had the number of warriors at my command that this 
nation once had, I would not leave a white man on my lands. 
I would exterminate the whole. I can say this to you, fer 

can understand me: you are a man; but I would not say 

it to your people. They ’dcry outI was a savage, and would 
take my life. They cannot appreciate the feelings of a man 
that loves his country.’ 

As Florida had but recently been into a Territory, 
every thing as yet was in rude and simple style. The Gov- 
ernor, to make himself acquainted with the Indians, and to be 
near at hand to keep an eye upon them, fixed his residence 
at Tallahassee, near the Fowel towns, inhabited by the Mick- 
asookies. His government palace for a time was a mere log 
house, and he lived on hunters’ fare. The village of Neama- 
thla was but about three miles off, and thither the Governor 
occasionally rode, to visit the old chieftain. In one of these 
visits he found Neamathia seated in his wigwam, in the cen- 
tre of the village, surrounded by his warriors. The Governor 
had brought him some liquor as a present, but it mounted 
quickly into his brain, and made him boastful and belligerent. 
The theme ever uppermost in his mind was the treaty with the | 
whites. ‘It was true,’ he eaid, ‘ the red men bad made such 
a treaty, but the white men had not acted up toit. The red 
men had received none of the money and the cattle that had 
been promised them: the treaty, therefore, was at an end, 
and did not mean to be bound by it.” 

Governor Duval calmly represented to him that the time 
appointed in the treaty for the payment and delivery of the 
money and cattle had not vet arrived. This the old chieftain 
knew full well, but he chose, fer the moment, to pretend ig- 
norance. He kept on drinking and talking, his voice growing 
louder and louder, until it resounded all over the village. He 
held in his hand a long knife, with which he had been rasp- 
ing tobacco; this he kept flourishing backward and forward, 
as he talked, by way of giving effect to his words, brandishing 
it at times within an inch of the Governor’s throat. He con- 
cluded his tirade by repeating, that ‘ the country belonged to 
the red men, and that sooner than give it up, his boaes and 
the bones of his people should bleach upon its soil.’ 

Duval saw that the object of all this bluster was to see 
whether he could be intimidated. He kept his eye, therefore, 
fixed steadily on the chief, and the moment he concluded with 
this menace, seized him by the bosom of his hunting-shirt, 
and clenching his other fist : 

*[’ve heard what you have said,’ replied he. ‘ You have 
made a treaty, yet you say your bones shall bleach before you 
comply with it. As sure as there isa sun in heaven, your 
bones shall bleach, if you do not fulfil every article of that 
treaty! I'll let you know that I am first here, and will see 
that you do your duty !’ 

Upon this, the old chieftain threw himself back, burst into 
a fit of laughing, and declared that all he had said was in joke. 
The Governor suspected, however, that there was a grave 

at the bottom of this jocularity. 

two months, every thing went en smoothly: the In- 
dians repaired daily to the log-cabin palace of the Governor, 
at Tellahassee, and appeared perfectly contented. All at 
once they ceased their visits, and for three or four days not 
one was to be seen. Governor Duval began to apprehend 
that some mischief was brewing. Ona the evening of the 
fourth day, a chief named Yellow-Hair, a resolute, intelligent 
fellow, who had elways evinced an attachment for the Gever- 
nor, entered his cabin about twelve o’cleck at t, and in- 
formed = that between four and five 
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reflected that about eighty white families were scattered wide- 
ly apart, over a great extent of country, and might be swept 
away at once, should the Indiens, as he feared, determine to 
clear the country. That he did not exaggerate the dangers of 
the case, has been proved by the horrid scenes of Indian war- 
fare that have since desolated that devoted region. After a 


night of cogitation, Duval determined on a measure 
suited to his pt and resolute character. Knowing the 
admiration of the savages for personal courage, he determin- 


ed, by'a sudden surprise, to endeavor to overawe and check 
them. It was hazarding much; but where so many lives were 
in jeopardy, he felt bound to incur the hazard. 

Accordingly, on the next morning, he set off on horseback, 
attended merely by a white man, who had been reared among 
the Seminoles, understood their language and manners, 
and who acted as interpreter. They struck into a ‘ trail,’ 
leading to Neamathla’s village. After ing about half 
a mile, Governor Duval informed the interpreter of the object 


|| of his expedition. The latter, though a bold man, paused and 


remonstrated. The Indians among whom they were going 
were among the most desperate and discontented of the na- 
tion. Many of them were veterah warriors, impoverished and 
exas by defeat, and ready to set their lives at any haz- 
ard. He said that if they were ling @ war council, it must 
be with desperate intent, and it would be certain death to in- 
trude among them. 

Duval made light of his apprehensions; he said he was 
perfectly well acquainted with the Indian character, and 
should certainly proceed. So saying, he rode on. When 
within half-a-mile of the village, the interpreter addressed him 
again, in such a tremulous tone, that Duval turned and looked 
him in the face. He was deadly pale, and once more urged 
the Governor to return, as they would certainly be massacred 
if they proceeded. 

Duval repeated his determination to go on, but advised 
the other te return, lest his pale face should betray fear to 
the Indians, and they might take advantage of it, The inter- 
preter replied that he would rather die a thousand deaths, 
than have it said that he had deserted his leader when in 

ril. 
Pe Duval then told him he must translate faithfully all he 
should say to the Indians, without softening a word. The in- 
terpreter promised faithfully to do so, adding that he well 
knew, when they were once in the town, nothing but boldness 
could save them. 

They now rode into the village, and advanced to the council- 
house. This was rather a group of four houses, forming a 
haquare, in the centre of which was @ great council-fire. The 
houses were open in front toward the fire, and closed in the 
rear. At each corner of the square there was an interval be- 
tween the houses, for ingress and egress. In these houses sat 
the old men and the chiefs; the young men were gathered 
round the fire. Neamathla presided at the council, elevated 
on a higher seat than the rest. 


Governor Duval entered by one of the corner intervals, and 
rode boldly into the centre of the square. The young men 
made way for him ; an old man who was speaking, paused in 
the midst of his harangue. In an instant thirty or forty rifles 
were cocked and leveled. Never had Duval heard so loud a 
click of triggers : it seemed to strike on his heart. He did 
not dare, he says, to look again, lest it might affect his 
nerves; and on the firmness of his nerves every thing 


The chief threw up his arm. The rifles were lowered. 
Duval breathed more freely; he felt disposed to leap from 
his horse, but restrained himself, and dismounted leisurely. 
He then walked deliberately up to Neamathla, and demand- 
ed, in an authoritative tone, what were his motives for hold- 
ing that council. ‘The moment he made this demand, the ora- 
tor sat down. The chief made no reply, but hung his head 
in apparent confusion. Afier a moment’s pause, Duval pro- 
ceeded : 

“ T am well aware of the meaning of this war-council ; and 
deem it my duty to warn you against prosecuting the schemes 
you have been devising. Ifa single hair of a white man in 
this country falls to the ground, I will hang you and your 
chiefs on the trees around your council-house! You cannot 
pretend to withstand the power of the white men. You are 
in the palm of the hand of your Great Father at Washington, 
who can crush you like an egg-shell! You may kill me: I 
am but one man; but recollect, white men are numerous as 
the leaves on the trees. Remember the fate of your warriors 
whose bones are whitening in battle-fields. Remember your 
wives and children who perished in swamps. Do you want 
to e more hostilities? Another war with the white 
men, and there will not be a Seminole left to tell the story of 
his race.” 

Seeing the effect of his words, he concluded by appointing 
a day for the Indians to meet him at St. Marks, and give an 
aceount of their conduct. He then rode off, without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise. That night he rode 
forty miles to Apalachicola river, to the tribe of the same 
name, who were in feud with the Seminoles. They promptly 
put two hundred and fifty warriors at his disposal, whom he 
ordered to be at St. Marks at the appointed day. He sent 





out runners, also, and mustered one hundred of the militia to 
repair to the same together with a number of regulars 
from the army. his arrangements were successful. 











Having taken these measures, he returned to Tallahassee, 
to the neighborhood of the conspirators, to show them that 
he was not afraid. Here he ascertained through Yellow-Hair, 
that nine towns were disaffected, and had been concerned in 
the conspiracy. He was careful to inform himself, from the 
same — of the names of the warriors a of aca 
towns were most x . destitute 
rank and command. ee ie 

When the appointed day was at hand for the meeting at 
St. Marks, Governor Duval set off with Neamathla, who was 
at the head of or nine hundred warriors, but who feared 
to venture into fort without him. As they entered the 
fort, and saw troops and militia drawn up there, and a force 
of Apalachicola soldiers stationed on the opposite bank of 
the river, they thought they were betrayed, and were about to 
fly; but Duval assured them were safe, and that when 
the talk was over, they might go unmolested. 

A talk was now held, in which the late cons 
was discussed. As he had foreseen, Neamathla and the other 
old chiefs threw all the blame upon the men. “ Well,” 
replied Duval, “ with us white men, we find a man in- 
competent to govern those under him, we put him down, and 
appoint another in his place. Now as you all acknowledge 
you cannot your young men, we must put chiefs over 
them whe om 

So saying, he deposed Neamathla first ; appointing another 
in rea and so on with the rest; taking care to substi- 
tute the wa:riors who had been pointed to him as poor and 
popular ; ‘putting medals round their necks, and investing 
them with great ceremony. The Indians were surprised and 
delighted at finding the appointments fall upon the very men 
they would themselves have chosen, and hailed them with 
acclamations. The werriors thus unexpectedly elevated to 
command, and clothed with dignity, were secured to the in- 
terests of the governor and sure to keep ar eye on the disaf- 
fected. As to the great chief Neamathla, he left the ceuntry 
in disgust, and returned te the Creek Nation, who elected 
him a chief of one of their towns. Thus by the resolute 
spirit and prompt sagacity of one man, a dangerous conspir- 
acy was completely defeated. Governor Duval was afterward 
enabled to remove the whole nation, through his own personal 
influence, without the aid of the General Government. 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tue single gentleman, among his other peculiarities—and 
he had a very plentiful stock, of which he every day furnished 
some new specimen—took a most extraordinary and remark- 
able interest in the exhibition of Punch. If the sound of a 
Punch’s voice, at ever so remote a distance, reached Bevis 
Marks, the single gentleman, though in bed and asleep, would 
start up, and, hurrying on his clothes, make for the spot with 
Se Gane return at the head of a long proces- 
sion of idlers, having in the midst the theatre and its proprie- 
i y the stage would be set up in front of Mr. 


tors. Straightwa: 
Brass’s house; the single gentleman would establish himself 





de- || at the first-floor window, and the entertainment aagd pmeung 
shout, 


withall its exciting accompaniments of fife and drum 

to the excessive consternation of all sober votaries of business 
in that silent hfare. It might have been expected that 
when the play was done both players and audience would have 
dispersed ; but the epi was as bad as the play, for no 
sooner was the Devil dead than the manager of the puppets 
and his partner were summoned by the single gentleman to 
his chamber, where they were regaled with strong waters from 
his private store, and where they he'd with him long conver- 
sation, the purport of which no human being could fathom.— 
But the secret of these discussions was of little importance. 
It was sufficient to know that while they were proceeding, the 
concourse without still lingered round the house; that boys 
beat upon the drum with their fists, and imitated Punch with 
their tend- r voices; that the office-window was rendered opaque 
by flattened noses, and the key-hole of the street-door lumineus 
with eyes; that every time the si gentleman or either of 
his guests was seen at the upper wi , or so much as the end 
of one of their noses was visible, there was a great shout of 
execration from the excluded mob, who remained howling, and 
yelling, and refusing consolation, until the exhibitors were de- 
livered up to them te be attended elsewhere. It was suffi- 
cient, in short, to know that Bevis Marks was revolutionized 
by these popular movements, and that peace and quietness 
fied from its \. 

Nobody was rendered more indignant by these proceedings 
than Mr. Sampson Brass, who, as he cvuld by no means afford 
to lese sc profitable an inmate, deemed it prudent to pocket 
his lodger’s affront along with his cash, and to annoy the au- 
diences who clustered round his door by such imperfect means 
of retaliation as were to him, and which were confined 
to the trickling down of foul water'en their heads from unseen 
watering-pots, pelting them with fragments of tile and mortar 
from the roof of the house, and bribing the drivers of hackney 
cabriolets to come round the corner and dash in 





suddenly 
|among them precipitately. It may at first sight be matter of 
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surprise to the thoughtless few that Mr. Brass, being a pro- 
fessional gentleman, should not have legally indicted some 
party or parties active in the promotion of the nuisance; but 
they will be good enough to remember that, as doctors seldom 
take their own prescriptions, and divines do not always prac- 
tice what they, preach, so lawyers are shy of meddling with 
the iaw on their own Eeoeien teenie ie fe bn 5 laad tek 

application, very expensive in the working, and 
rather remarkable for its properties ef close shaving than for 
its shaving the right person. 

“ Come,” said Mr. Brass one.afternoon, “ this is two days 
ps a I’m in hopes he has run through ’em all 
at last. 

“ are you in hopes?’’ returned Miss Sally. ‘“ What 
toon te ee , tas - 

“ Here’s a pretty sort of fellow!” cried Brass, laying down 
his pen in despair. ‘‘ Now, here’s an aggravating animal!’ 

‘¢ Well, what harm do they do?” retorted Sally. 

“ What harm!” cried Brass. “Is it no harm to have a 
constant hallooing and hooting under one’s very nose, dis 
tracting one from business, making one grind one’s teeth 
with vexation? Is it no harm to be blinded and choked up, 
and have the King’s highway stopped with a set of screamers 
and roarers, whose throats must be made of—of—” 

“ Brass,” suggested Mr. Swiveller. 

“ Ah! of brass,” said the lawyer, glancing at his clerk to 
assure himself that he had suggested the word in good faith 
and without any sinister intention. ‘Js that no harm?” 

The lawyer stopped short in his invective, and, listening for 
@ moment and recognizing the well-known voice, rested his 
head upon his hand, raised his eyes to the ceiling, and muttered 
faintly, ‘‘ There ’s another !’’ 

Up went the single gentleman’s window directly. 

*' There ’s another,” repeated Brass; “and if I could get 
a break and four blood horses to cut into the Marks when the 
crowd is at its thickest, I’d give eighteen pence and never 

it.” 

The distant squeak was heard again. The single gentle- 
man’s door burst open. He ran violently down the stairs, out 
into the street, and so past the window, without any hat, to- 
wards the quarter whence the sound proceeded ; bent, no 
doubt, upon sesuring the stranger’s services directly. 

“T wish I only knew who his friends were,” muttered 
Sampson, filling his pocket with papers; “if they'd just get 
up’a pretty little Commission de lunatieo at the Gray’s Inn 
Coffee-House and give me the job, I'd be content to have the 
lodgings empty for one while, at all events.” 

With which words, and knocking his hat down over his 
eyes, as if for the purpose of shutting out even a glimpse of 
the dreadful visitation, Mr. Brass rushed from the house and 
hurried away. 

As Mr. Swiveller was decidedly favorable to these perform- 
ances, upon the ground that looking ata Punch, or indeed look- 
ing at any thing out of the window, was better than working, 
and as he had been for this reason at some pains to awaken 
in his fellow-clerk a sense of their beauties and manifold de- 
serts, both be and Miss Sally rose as with one accord, and 
took up their positions at the window; upon the si)l whereof, 
as in a post of honor, sundry young ladies and gentlemen, who 
were employed in the dry nurture of babies, and who made a 
point of being present, with their young charges, on such oc- 
casions, had already established themselves as comfortably as 
the circumstances would allow. 

The glass being dim, Mr. Swiveller, agreeably to a friendly 
custom which he had established between them, hitched off 
the brown head-dress from Miss Sally’s head, and dusted it 
carefully therewith. By the time he had handed it back, and 
its beautiful wearer had put it on again, (which she did with 
perfect composure and indifference,) the lodger returned with 
the show and showmen at his heels, and a strong addition to 
the body of spectators. The exhibiter disappeared with all 
speed behind the drapery, and his partner, stationing himself 
by the side of the theatre, surveyed the audience with a re- 
markable expression of melancholy, which became more re- 
markable still when he breathed a hornpipe tune into that 
sweet musical instrument which is popularly termed a mouth- 
organ, without at all changing the mournful expression of the 
upper part of his face, though his mouth and chin were, of 
necessity, in lively spasms. 

The drama proceeded to its close, and held the spectators 
enchained in the customary manner. The sensation which 
kindles in large assemblies, when they are relieved from a 
state of breathless suspense and are again free to speak and 
move, was yet ripe, when the lodger, as usual, summoned the 
man up stairs. 

“ Both of you,” he called from the window ; for only the 
actual exhibiter—a Jittle fat man—prepared to obey the sum- 
mens. ‘I want to talk to you. Come, both of you.” 

“ Come, Tommy,” said the little man, 

“T an’ta talker,” replied the other. “Tell himse. What 
should I go and talk for ?”’ 

“Don’t you see the gentleman’s got a bottle and glass up 


there ?”’ returned the little man. 

“ And couldn’t you have said so at first?’ retorted the 
other, with sudden alacrity. ‘‘ Now, what are you. waiting 
for? Are you going to keep the gentleman expecting us all 
day? have n’t you no manners ?”’ 

With this remonstrance, the melancholy man, who was no 





other than Mr. Thomas Codlin, pushed past his friend and 
brother in the craft, Mr. Harris, otherwise Short or Trotters, 
and hurried before him to the single gentleman’s apartments. 

“ Now, my men,” said the single gentleman, “ you have 
done very well. What will you take? Tell that little man 
behind to shut the door.” 

“Shut the door, can’t you?’ said Mr. Codlin, turning 
gruffly to his friend. ‘ You might have knowed that the gen- 
tleman wanted the door shut without being told, I think.” 

Mr. Short obeyed, observing under his breath that his friend 
seemed unusually ‘ cranky,’ and expressing a hope that there 
was no dairy in the neig , or his temper would cer- 
tainly spoil its contents. : 

The single gentleman pointed to a couple of chairs, and in- 
timated, by an emphatic nod of his head, that he expected 
them to be seated. Messrs. Codlin and Short, after leoking 
at each other with considerable doubt and indecision, at lengtn 
sat down, each on the extreme edge of the chair pointed out 
to him, and held their hats very tight, while the single gentle- 
man filled a couple of glasses from a bottle on the table beside 
him, and presented them in due form. 

“You ’re pretty well browned by the sun, both of you,” 
said the entertainer. ‘‘ Have you been traveling ?” 

Mr. Short replied in the affirmative, with a nod and smile. 
Mr. Codlin added a corroborative nod and a short groan, as 
if he still felt the weight of the Temple upon his shoulders. 

“ To fairs, markets, races, and so forth, I suppose ?’’ pur- 
sued the single gentleman 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Short, “ pretty nigh all over the West 
of England.” 

* T have talked to men of your craft from North, East and 
South,” returned their host, in rather a hasty manner; “ but 
I never lighted on any from the West before.” 

“It’s our reg’lar summer circuit, is the West, master,” 
said Short: “that’s where it is. We take the east of Eng- 
land in the spring and wioter, and the west of England in the 
summer time. Many’s the hard day’s walking in rain and 
mud, and with never a penny earned, we ’ve had down in the 
West.” 

“ Let me fill your glass again.” 

“ Much obleeged to you, sir, I think I will,” said Mr. Cod 
lin, suddenly thrusting in his own and turning Short’s aside. 
‘I’m the sufferer, sir, in all the traveling, and in all the stay 
ing at home. In town or country, wet or dry, hot or cold, 
Tom Codlin suffers. But Tom Codlin isn’t to complain for 
all that. Oh, ne. Short may complain, but if Codlin grum- 
bles by so much as a word—~oh dear, down with him, down 
with him directly. It isn’t his place to grumble. That’s 
quite out of the question.” 

“‘ Codlin an’t without his usefulness,” observed Short, with 
an arch look ; ‘‘ but he don’t always keep his eyes open. He 
falls asleep, sometmes, you know. Remember them last 
races, Tommy.” 

* Will you never leave off aggravating a man?”’ said Cod- 
lin. “It’s very likely I was asleep when five-and-tenpence 
was collected, in one round, isn’t it? I was attending to my 
business, and couldn’t have my eyes in twenty places at once, 
like a peacock, no more than you could. If J an’t a match 
for an old man and a young child, you an’t neither, so don’t 
throw that out against me, for the cap fits your head quite as 
correct as it fits mine.” 

“You may as well drop the subject, Tom,” said Short.— 
“Tt isn’t particular agreeable to the gentleman, I dare say.” 

“Then you should n’t have brought it up,” returned Mr. 
Codlin; “and I ask the gentleman’s pardon on your ac- 
count, asa giddy chap that likes to hear himself talk, and 
do n’t care much what he talks about, so that he does talk.”’ 

Their entertainer had set perfectly quiet in the beginning of 
this dispure, looking first at one man and then at the other, 
as if he were lying in wait for an opportunity of putting some 
further question, or reverting to that from which the discourse 
had strayed. But from the point where Mr. Codlin was 
charged with sleepiness, he had shown an increasing interest 
in the discusssion, which now attained a very high pitch. 

“‘ Youare the two men [ want,” he said; “‘ the two men I 
have been Jooking for, and searching after. Where are that 
old man and that child you speak of 1” 

“Sir?” said Short, hesitating and locking toward his 
friend. 

“ The old man and his grandchild who traveled with you— 
where are they? It will be worth your while to speak out, 
I assure you; much better worth your while than you believe. 
They left you you say, at those races, as understand. They 
have been traced to that. place, and there lost sight of. Have 
you no clue—can you suggest no clue, to their recovery ?” 

‘Did | always say, Thomas,” cried Short, turning with a 
look of amazement to his friend, “‘ that there was sure to be 
an inquiry after ihem twe travelers 1’ 

“* You said!” returned Mr. Codlin. “Did I always say 
that, that ’ere blessed child was the most interesting I ever 
see? Did I always say I loved her, and doted on her? Pretty 
creeter, I think I hear her now. ‘Codlin’s my friend,’ she 
says, with a tear of gratitude a trickling down her little eye ; 
‘ Codlin’s my friend,’ she says—‘ not Short. ‘ Short’s very 
well,’ she says; ‘I ‘ve no quarrel with Short; he means to be 
kind, I dare say; bnt Codlin,’ she savs, ‘ has the feelings for 
my money, though he may n’t look it.’” 

Repeating these words with great emotion, Mr. Codlin 


rubbed the bridge of his nose with his coat and 
his head mourn from side to side, left the single 


man to infer that, om the moment when he lost sight of hiy 
dear young charge, his peace of mind and happiness had fled, 


“Good God!” said the single gentleman, 
down the room, “ have I found these men, at last, b 
cover that they can give me no information or assistance ?. It 
would have been better to have lived on in hope, from to 
day, and never lighted on them, than to have my 
scattered.” 


FE 


“Stay a minute,” said Short. ‘“‘ A man of the name of Jen. 

ou know Jerry, Fhomas ?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of Jerrys,” replied Mr. Codlin— 
“« How can I care a pinch of snuff for Jerrys, when I think of 
that ’ere darling child! + Codlin’s my friend,’ she says, ‘ dear 

, kind Codlin, as is always a devising pleasures for me! 

do n’t object to Short,’ says she, ‘ but I cotton to Codlin,’— 

Once,” said that gentleman, reflectively, ig she called me Fa. 
ther Codlin. I thought I should have bust !”’ 

“A man by the name of Jerry,” said Short, turning ‘ 
his selfish colleague to their new acquaintance, “ wot - 
company of dancing dogs, told me in an accidental sort of 
way, that he had seen the old gentleman in connection with a 
traveling wax-work, unbeknown to him. As they'd given uy 
the slip, and nothing had come of it and this was down in 
the country that he ’d been seen, I took no measures about it, 
and asked no questions—but I can, if you like.” 

“Is this man in town?” said the impatient single gentle. 
man. ‘“ Speak faster.” 

“No, he isn’t, but he will be to-morrow, for he lodges in 
our house,” replied Mr. Short, rapidly. 

“Then bring him here,” said the single gentleman — 
“Here’s a sovereign apiece. If I can find these 
through your means, it is but a prelude to twenty more. Re. 
turn to me to-morrow, and keep your own counsel upon this 
subject—though I need hardly tell you that, for your own 
sakes. Now, give me your address, and leave me.’ 

The address was given, the two men departed, and the 
crowd went with them, and the single gentleman, for two 
mortal hours walked in uncommon agitation up and down his 
room, over the wondering heads of Mr. Richard Swivellerand 
Miss Sally Brass. 


DINNER WITH THE SuLtan oF Muscat.—We found the 
hospitable board groaning under the exuberant weights im- 
posed upon it. There were sixteen of us to partake of an 
amount sufficient to satisfy two hundred hungry men. 1 
kids, and the fatted calf, served up whole, constituted 
most conspicuous objects, which were arranged at equal dis- 
tances; the intervals being filled up with a variety of fowls, 
made-up dishes of meat, but more especially immense piles 
of rice pi in every conceivable form, from the simply 
boiled to the famous Turkish pilau. In juxta-position to 
these substantial aliments were placed various sweetmeats 
and pickles, the former of which attracted swarms of bees, 
to our no small annoyance. Before each guest was a glass 
goblet, and a decanter containing sherbet, which, with cocoa- 
nut water, constituted our beverage; for it was against the 
‘freehold and inheritance’ of our host to say, even on'the 
most festive occasions, with Ben Johnson’s Innkeeper: 

* Wine is the word that glads the heart of man, 
And mine is the house of wise.’ 

The table furniture was extravagantly outré. The cloth 
was of painted calico, of a fanciful pattern. The plates, or 
rather dishes, from which we ate, were of the commonest sort 
of brown glass; the other dishes were some of glass, others of 
delf, or earthern ware. Knives and forks—articles 
never before used in the palace—were provided; the later 
had common, while many of the former had silver handles. 
Thus amply and strangely provided, we set to work at the 
important business of making a dinner. A Nubian eunuch 
acted as master of ceremonies, and performed his fuactions 
with lobster-like ease and elephantine grace. His carving 
was of a style which probably would not be much relished at 
the Astor House or at Herd’s.° He would seize with perfect 
self- jon a sheep with his sable hands, and using & 
knife of such brobdignag dimensions as would have thrust 
envy into the soul of the immortal Bowie, cut off immense 
hunks, and would hold them forth in his hand that was at 
liberty by way of invitation to those near him, in pretty much 
the same fashion that he would have fed his master’s mastifis 
or hounds. This individual belonged to that class ind 
Vble to the establishment of a Mohammedan prince, 
eunuchs. He has attained the age of seventy, and still seems 
cheerful and active. He is one of the Sultan’s chief favor 
ites, and commands the castle at Zanziber. 

‘ Around the World,’—just published. 








Mepi¢at Query.—Dr: Ratcliff being asked by o pom 
which was the difficult to cure, “‘ a disorder contrac’ by ex 
cessive eating, or one brought er by excessive drinking 1” the. 
doctor desired the querist to consider which was the most dif- 
ficult te extract out of a man’s bedy, ‘‘a pipe of wine or 
an ox. 








AssiMILaTion.—A gentleman was asked why he hated 
Mr. G—. “I do not hate him,” said he “ neither do I have 





bedbugs, but I don’t like to have them around me.” 
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~ PgnnsYLVanta.—The first returns from this S:ate—Phile- 
delphia City and County—came in very strong for the Van 
Buren tickets, showing a gain ef 3,000 from the Ritner and 
Porter vote of 1838, and of half as many on the Harrison and’ 
Van Buren vote of 1836. C. J. Ingersoll is elected from the 
‘eontested District’—Northern Liberties, &c.—by 1203 ma- 

. Charles Brown is elected from Southwark, &. by 
1258—an increased majority. In the City proper, Messrs. 
Sergeant and Toland, Whigs, are reélected by 2,523—a con- 
siderable decrease. The Philadelphia County officers (City 
and County) are carried for the Van Buren party, by major- 
ities by 2 to 400 majority. Last year 2,000 V. B. in 38, 
3,000 Whig. 

Out of the City, however, the gains appear to be on the 
other side, especially in Chester, Bucks, Lancaster, Dela- 
ware, and Schuylkill. Bucks County has elected an Oppo- 
sition Congressman—Robert Ramsay—by a reported major- 
ity of 253 over John Davis, the late Van Buren Member: in 
198 Davis 328, Porter 406 majority. There is a dispute 
about the character of the ticket in this County o) to 
the regular Van Buren ticket, and also as toits success ; some 
contending that a part at least of the Van Buren Assembly 
ticket is elected. Mr. Smith, the Senator on the Opposition 
ticket, is elected by some 600 majority. 

Chester is regained by the Whigs, by an increase on any for- 
mer majority—700 on Senator. Delaware gives ani d 
Whig majority. Montgomery a reduced Van Buren majority. 
These three"counties have elected two Whig Senators by 
900 majority in place of Van Buren men, securing a Whig 
ascendency in the Senute, Two Whig Senators are also 
chosen from York and Lancanster—a Whig gain of one. 

In the House, the Whigs have gained 4 in Chester, 1 in 
Dauphin, 2 in Franklin, and probably 3 in Bucks—10. If 
they have the Bucks Members, a gain of 9 more would give 
them the House. Hitherte, however, the party electing the 
Philadelphia County Members has unifermly had a majority 
in the House. 

In Berks County, no Harrisen ticket was nominated. 

The Whigs are encouraged by their increased vote in Lan- 
caster, Chester, and other counties to claim the State—not as 
carried at this contest, but as safe for Gen. Harrisun. 

Lehigh gives an increased Van Buren majority for Con- 
gress, bute Whig majority on Senator, and elects the two Van 
Buren Members by a few votes. In almost every county the 
Whig vote is better on the Legislative than the Congress tick- 
ets. 

The Harrisburg cars due at Philadelphia last (Thursday) 
evening ; did not arrive at Philadelphia in season for the New 
York train; so our news from the interior is not so late by 
twenty-four hours as it should be. We shall give much more 
in our Quarto edition. 

The following is the reported Congress vote, so far as re- 
turned. The majorities must not be relied on. 





3840 Con. 4838 Gov. 1836 Pres’t. 
Counties. Whig. V.Burenn. W. V.B. W. V. B. 
Philadelphia City..7136 4631..7203 3158..-5747 3028 


“ County..8336 10904..9299 10157 ..6536 
Delaware.....00-+1659 1006..1731 1263..1224 
Bucks....seseeees 236 —..4147 4553..3289 
Chester.......2.. 652 —.-4971 4527..3981 
Lancaster.........3758 —..8558 5603..6250 
Northampton...... 1941{ 2859{.2566 3634..1426 
York..ssesscesees — 831403257 4196. -2005 
Montgomery ......3661 4486..3748 4558..2409 
Dauphin........-.2683 2093..2843 1944..1993 

DON yeoseeeees O44 202228 =1553..1487 
Adams........00. 559 ——..3310 1535..1520 
Berks.........+.+.3215* 7101*.3215 7101..1584 
Franklin. ......... 500 ——..2560 2315..2575 
Lehigh..........-2013 2289..2349 2460..1784 

ONTOR.seeseceee —= 900.. 366 1223.. 166 
Schuylkill........ — 590..1508 2271.. 687 

r eeeeee — 150..2316 2743..1696 

Perry.... cere eee = 700.. 8&3 1916.. 473 


NN eee ee ee 


Total...... 37,793 38,540 67,058 67,110 46,832 49,119 
a” Buren maj.... 747 ee Do. 52 aa Do. 2,287 
* The vote of 1 Whi idate ha this " 
tOf three ad an. ee ilies roa ne = = 


P. 8. Saturday.—Lawrence is elected to Congress over 


7957 
1030 
3081 
3277 
4144 
2378 
2756 
3446 
1372 
1168 
1186 
4967 
2155 
1987 

796 
1380 
1904 
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New Jerszy.—The Election in this State—for Members 
of the Legislature and Sheriffs only—commenced on Tuesday 
and closed cn Wednesday of this week. The Whigs appear 
to have elected their tickets in 13 of the 18 Counties, giving 
them the ascendancy in the State, and enabling them to elect 
their Govenor and other State officers, as also a Senator for 
six years in place of Hon. Gerrit D. Wall, V. B. . The re- 
ports which have reached us give them Salem and Monmouth 
Counties in addition to those they have carried for the last 
two years, as well as the new County of Hudson, giving 
them 13 to 5 in the Council and 41 to 12 in the Assembly. 
The following is the general result of the contest, accord- 
ing to the current returns: 

Counties. 1840. Har. V.B. 1840.Whig. V.B. 1840. Har. V. B. 
Bergen.... «(no W. ticket)....1501 1728....1716 1942 
Hudson eee 185 maj. -e«+(formed from Bergen in '39. 
Passaic ....197 “ eose1218 963.(formed in 37.) 


Essex.....1740 “ eoe4052 2500....4343 3334 
Middlesex..156 “ eoee 1755 = 1581..-.2002 1719 


Somerset...213 “ eoee 1521 1367....1436 1343 
Mercer ....443 “ «eee 1474 1190.(formed in '37.) 
Morris....-186 “ «eee 2366. 2046..2.1801 1774 
Warren ....(no W. ticket)....1159 2029....1041 1604 
Sussex.... . do. do. Jeoes 974 2613.... 910 2389 
Hunterdon .( do. dod. )..-.1678 2610....2114 2319 
Burlington .712 maj. ee0e2759 2236....3032 2103 
Salem .....114 “ ewe 1275 «=1303....1334 1036 
Cumberland 203 “ eoeell89 1226....1193 993 
Gloucester..520 “ eoee 1888 1375....2377 2203 
Atlantic.... “« 161.... 504 665.(from Glo’ster.) 
Monmouth. 98 “ eoee2683 2897....2344 2549 


Cape May..(noV Bticket).... 430  164.... 489 234 
Total. ..eescoee coos coos 28,426 28,492..26,137 25,582 
Allowing the Counties not contested to stand as they did 
in ’38, the State shows a Whig majority on the popular vote 
of 1,000 to 1,200. 








MarycanD.—The full returns from this’ State shew a de- 
cisive Harrison triumph. The vote is largely above that of 
any former year, and the Harrison majority, allowing a fairly 
proportionate increase for those Counties where no Van Bu- 
ren tickets were run, is about 2,500. All the Congressional 
Districts represented by Whigs, with those represented by 
Messrs. Francis Thomas and Philip F. Thomas, V. B., have 
given Whig majorities ; while the Van Buren majority in the 
double District composed of Baltimore City, Anne Arundel 
and Annapolis, is less than 150 on the average in 17,000 
votes. The Baltimore County District alone gives a decided 
Van Buren majority. The following is the general result; 
only Members of the Legislature and some locat officers cho- 
sen this year: 

Legislature vast Year. 


Legislature tus Year. 
Senate. House. 


Senate. House. 


Van Buren....9 46...... Harrison . .... 15 60 
Whig .....-- 12 32-1 tie. Van Buren.... 6 19 
Majority... 3 14 Majority. ... - 9 41 


Joint Ballot—V. B..11 Majority— Harrison. .50. 





1840— islature. 1839—C. ese, 

Counties. Harrison. an Buren. farrisom. Van Buren. 
Allegany -....-- 1229 RIDGE. otacces 931 989 
Annapolis City .. 170 148........ 152 157 
Anne Arundel . . . 1390 = 1276 1254 
Baltimore City ..7072 SSE incacted 6203 6603 
Baltimore County. 1656 SETB wcocnéas 1017 1983 
Carroll.........1514 ae 1251 1473 
Ec edncocce 496 tt 434 357 
Caroline........ 683 ope 583 607 
Gea ccccce noes 1386 1954 .c00 cscs 4144 1333 
Charles ........ 807 a 770 500 
Dorchester...... 1121 (963*)..... 1115 763 
Frederick....... 2935 Geeiecosacd 2491 2464 
Harford ........ 1274 199B 200 cces 938 1271 
re ee 664 $04 .ccccce « 615 476 
Montgomery .. ..1039 735... ---- 912 699 
Prince George’s}. 727 402........ 780 696 
Queen Anne’s ... 774 GOR ndiccocs 643 716 
Somerset ....-.- 1272 TIS. ccsecce 1028 963 
St. Mary’s ..-.-. 865 SER..20- cae - 648 542 
DEEN Geneseo one 713 740 cccccee 663 705 
Washington. .. ..2377 Sr Gaede cts 1927 2084 
Worcester .....- 1237 ee 1075 875 

, 31,401 29,284 26,596 27,711 
1840..Harrisen maj .2,120 1819..V.B.maj.1,115 


* The"’Van Buren party rap no ticket in Dorchester this year, so 
we have allowed them their vote of last year, being the highest vote 
they ever polled. . 

t The Couaty votes in two Districts for Congress; and though the 
Whigs had thus a small majority on Congress, the Van Buren County 
Ticket was last year elected by 226 t 


The following table exhibits very nearly the Popular Vote :’ 


Vrrmont.—The Legislature of this State convened at Mont- 
pelier on Thursday the 8th inst. In the Senate, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor presides ex officio; that body consists of 28 
Harrison and 2 Van Buren men. In the House, Dr. Carlos 
Coolidge of Windsor was reélected Speaker ; the vote being 
for Coolidge (Harrison) 164; L. B. Vilas (V. B.) 53; scat- 
tering 4. For Clerk, F. F. Merrill (Whig) 173; O. H. Smith 
(V. B.) 54. The old officers were generally reélected. The 
official canvass of the votes cast for State Officers gave the 
following result : 
For Governor... Silas H. Jenison (Harrison). .....33.435 
Paul Dillingham (Van Buren). . .22,637° 
Scattering 45. Jenison over all others. ..... 10,753 
Lieut. Governor. David M. Camp (Harrison). .. ..33,368 
Edward D. Barber (Van Buren) ..22,470 
Scattering 34. Camp over all others. ...... 10,864 
Treasurer......Henry F. James (Harrison) ....32,445 
Daniel Baldwin (Van Buren)... ..22.554 
Scattering 10. Janes over all ............. 10,871 
* Vote of Barre not returned: For Jenison 170; Dillingham 277. 





Postscript to Quarto Edition. 
Saturday, 4. M. 
Oxt0.—We have first returns from three Counties in Ohio 


this morning. They look smiling for Corwin and Harrison, 


viz: 1840—Corwin's maj. 1838—Shanzon’s maj, 
PEER scce cabsoe sacess cose 9 
ODN wince topo poce qogees cee 252 152 
Barriee® 2.00 coos ccc. ccuc cose 200 121 
1840—Corwin’s majority. ..... 899 Shannon's do.712 


Harrison gain in these Counties... .... 1611. 

These returns are not complete, but nearly so. Belmont 
is Gov. Shannon’s own County. Harrison's majority in these 
Counties in '36 was 677 ; in the State, 8,457. We think Cor 
win is chosen Governor by about 10,000 majority. 

B.S. Cowan, Whig, is elected to Congress from Belmont 
and Guernsey, in place of Alex. Parrish, V. B. 

FURTHER FROM PennsyLvania.—By this morning’s Mail, 
we have the following additional returns : 


Majorities in ’40, Do. in '38. Do. in "36. 

Counties, Whig. V.B.  Ritner. Porrer. Har. V.B. 
Columbia ...... 1169.... 1528.... 1016 
Union .........890 ----667 -+-- 185 
BO ‘somes 00 WOpece ee 169 
Juniata........ TF esos 186.... 31 
Northumberland. 688.... 980.... 797 
Lycoming... ... 500.... 941.... 867 
Bedford ....... 200 p ame 94....333 
Fayette........ 337 .... 904.... 347 
Washington... ..300 ae o- 2-360 


Total......1,390 2,839....734 4,601...878 3.137 
V. B. maj. in "40..1,449 In ’38..3,867 In '36..2,959 


The Legislature last year consisted of 68 Van Buren and 


32 Whig Members. So far, the Whigs have lost none, and - 
have gained as follows: 

Dadheshes ocwrcssd coodedsg 2 Union, Mifflin, and 2? ... 3 
ll senbbhneGanevacncddnt Juniata ..... ese 
EL RTE 4 Somersetand Cambria... 2 
Dauphin woes cece sees cocce 1 Washington ....... eee. 3 
Franklin -.....+...---++++ 2 " Total so far ......... 19 


There is 4 report that they have gained one in Cumberland, 
but we cannot find data for it. They have carried the She- 
riff in that County, and the run for Assembly is very close. 
We have two conflicting reports from Luzerne, and have con- 
cluded to await the returns. If the Whigs have actually 
lost the Member they run in by accident last year, they will 
have to gain one in Bradford, Susquehanna, Butler, Mercer 
(certain) or Warren to give them a majority in the House. 
We consider it a settled point that they have a majority in 
the House, as they certainly have in the Senate, and in Joint 


Ballot. MEMBERS OF CONGRESS—SO FAR. 
Dist. Van Buren. Dist. 
I..Charles Brown, 
IlI..-Charles J. Ingersoll, “.. 
V..Joseph Fornance, IV..Jeremiah Brown, 
VII..John Westbrook, “ ..Francis James, 
i “ ..John Edwards, 








XI. .James Gerry, VI..Robert Ramsey, 
VIII.. Peter Newhard, X.. Wm. Simonton, 
XIII. .W. S. Ramsey, XII..James Cooper. 

XV... Benjamin A. Bidlack,||XVIIICharles Ogle, 

XVI. .John . XXI.Joseph Lawrence, 
XIX... Albert G. Marchand, |/XXIT.Willam W. Irwin, 
XX..Enos Hook,—12. XXIV.Thomas Henry,—12. 


0 Nothing to add this morning from New-Jersey or Geor- 
gia, except that the news already given is sustained by this 








Leet from Washington County by 300—a Whig gain. 


'y- 
t Not complete, but the majority abont right. 


morning's advices. 








me 


Groneia.—We give below returns, nearly complete, and 
which may in substance be relied on, from 68 of the 93 Coun- 
ties in this State, showing an aggregate ‘majority of 5,570 
votes for the Whig Congress ticket. The 25 Counties not 
yet heard from will undoubtedly reduce this majority, but we 
think not more than 2,000. They gave in ’36 only 300, but 
last year about 3,500 majority for the Van Buren ticket.— 
Thus far, the Whig ascendancy is. much stronger than even in 
36, and ne doubt is entertained in any quarter of the election 
of the entire Whig ticket by 2,500 to 3,500 majority. The 
candidates on each ticket run nearly even—the new men on 
the Whig ticket a little behind, but not enough to affect the 
result. Their election is conceded. 

The following table exhibits the vote for Congress, as com- 
pared with the votes of former years: 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


New-Yorx.—First District.—William W. Todd of this 
city is the Harrison candidate for Senator from the First Dis” 
trict. 

Second District.—Robert Denniston of Orange Co. is the 
V. B. candidate for Senator in the Second. 

Third District.—Jonas C. Heartt of Troy is the Whig 
candidate for Senator in the Third District. Henry W. 
Strong’of Rensselaer is the Van Buren candidate. 

Suffolk.—Whig ticket: Richard M. Coencklin, Edwin Rose, 
for Assembly. 

Tid District.—Joseph Egbert of Richmond Co. (Staten 
Island) is the V. B. candidate for Congress in the District 
composed of Kings, Richmond and Rockland Counties, vice 
John De la Montanye of Rockland. 

Kings.—Van Buren ticket: John A. Emmons of New- 
Utrecht and William Conselyea 2d for Assembly; Adrian 


502 || Hegeman for County Clerk; William Jenkins for Sheriff. 











Effingham .....173 aeseged 143 i 
eee 242 O08. .<s 165 151 
Hilbert. ..<.«- 911 [ 905 77 
Forsyth ......- aE 298 257 
Fayette ....... 409 Siiescced 286 307 
Greene........ 860 WB cvead 786 31 
‘wipnett ...... 713 _ 608 732 
Habersham ....350 Se 384 634 
ere 563 GR. cccd 470 573 
Hancock....... 476 _ Se 376 473 
BUND Sccodcud 945 oa 792 240 
, 0 ee 856 Whi «cred 649 332 
Houston ....... 673 — ae 449 392 
Jackson ....... 548 a 506 484 
SE saccenud 514 a 440 406 
Jefferson ...... 453 456 116 
SE ciacensind 503 Cl ccecd 447 350 
DRiuncesndee’ ae 18 54 
Lincoln........ 294 WR cucu 244 158 
Lumpkin ...... MD > WBscccac 249 597 
Liberty........ 154 Bb ckccce 139 89 
Laurens ....... 443 ee 389 1 
adison....... 326 ae 279 159 
SSS Se 332 215 
Monroe ....... . 671 568 
Morgan .....-.494 330...... 460 171 
Montgomery .. .202 Vicense 242 ll 
uscogee ..... 971 852...... 861 325 
M’Intosh ...... 102 Sv acsad 119 38 
509 
337 
73 
248 
427 
149 
324 
239 
135 
374 
621 
25 
219 
13 
303 
297 
539 
317 
375 
474 
56 
252 
68 Co’ 8 ...33,116 27,546 28,325 26,579 22,259 19,250 

27,546 26,579 19,250 

Whig maj. 5,570 1,746 3,009 


Legislature.—The Augusta Chronicle has a list of mem- 
bers elected, showing 50 changes—41 for Harrison, 9 for Van 
Buren, The whole number returned, so far, is as follows : 


Senate—Harrison.... a7 House—Hariison......99 
Van Buren. ,. «25 Van Buren....57 
Whig maj....12 Whig maj.....42 


Whig majority in joint ballot, so far, 54. 
A fall Senate consists of 93 members (one from each coun- 
ty;) a full House of 207. Of course, 31 Senators and 51 
Representatives remain to come in. A U.S. Senator is to be 





chosen this winter for six years, in place of Hon. Wilson 
Lumpkin, V. B. whose term expires on the 4th of March 
next. 


Queens.—Harrison ticket: Assembly, John A. King; 
Sheriff, Thomas Treadwell. Van Buren ticket: Assembly, 
John W. Lawrence; Sheriff, John T. Furman. 

ITId District.—Van Buren Congress ticket for this City : 
John McKeon, James J. Roosevelt, Fernando Wood, and 
John Demon. 

The Whigs of this City first renominated their old ticket 
for Members of Congress, (the present Delegation.) Messrs. 
Hoffman, Curtis and Grinnell declined. They have since 
nominated J. Prescott Hall and Robert Smith in place of 
Messrs. Hoffman and Curtis, and insist that Mr. Grinnell 
shall stand. There the matter rests. 

City.—The Van Buren nominating Committee have agreed 
on the following names for Assembly : 

Fdmund J. Porter, Solomon Townsend, Paul Grout, C. H. 
Bryson, D. R. F. Jones, J. L. O'Sullivan, Wm. B. Maclay, 
Norman Hickox, William McMurray, George Weir, Jacob 
Aimes, A. B. Davis, Absalom A. Miller. 

Westchester —Charles A. Purdy of White Plains for 
Clerk ; Joseph Lyon of Pelham for Sheriff; Horatio Lock- 
wood of Poundridge and Joseph T. Carpenter of Newcastle 
for Asssembly. Harrison ticket: William L. Bowron of 
North Castle for Sheriff; Chauncey Smith of Bedford for 
Clerk ; Epenetus Howe of North Salem and Elijah Davis of 
Mount Pleasant for Assembly. 


Orange.—Van Buren ticket: For Congress, James G. 
Clinton of Newburgh; Clerk, Lebbeus L. Vail; Sheriff, Da- 
vid Sease; Assembly, Gideon W. Cock, Lewis Cuddeback 
and Robert Sly. , 

Sullivan.—V. B., Wm. F. Broadhead for Assembly. 

Dutchess.—Harrison ticket: Charles Johnston (incumbent) 
for Congress; Samuel H. Adee for Sheriff; Daniel W. Beadle 
for Clerk; Dr. Stoddard Judd, Alex. H. Grant and Alvah 
Bushnell for Assembly. Van Buren ticket: Richard D. Da- 
vis for Congress ; Thos. N. Perry for Sheriff; Robert Mitchell 
for Clerk ; Jonathan Akin, John Thompson and Edmund El 
mendorf for Assembly. 

VIIIth District.—Robert M'Clellan of Columbia and Ja- 
cob Houck of Schoharie are the Van Buren candidates for 
Congress in this double District. Whig ticket: Jedediah 
Miller of Schoharie and Justus M’Kinstry of Columbia. 

Columbia.—Van Buren ticket: William G. Mandarille, 
John Millham, Waterman Lippitt, for Assembly. Whig ticket: 
John Martin, Hiram Thomas, Edward Willbur. 

Schoharie.—Van Buren ticket: Nichol Beekmer, Ja- 
cob C. Skillman, for Assembly. 


Rensselaer.—Harrison ticket: Hiram P. Hunt for Con- 
gress; Wm. H. Van Schoonhooven, Claudius Moffit, and John 
Tilley for Assembly. Van Buren ticket: Samuel S. Fowler, 
for Congress ; Joel Mallory, Nicholas M. Masters, and Baza- 
leel Streeter for Assembly. 


Albany.—Van Buren ticket; James M. French for Con- 
gress; Henry Sloan for Sheriff; Abijah C. Disbrow for Clerk ; 
Seth Hastings, David Hamilton, and Hugh A. Mosher for 
Assembly. 

Schenectady.—Whig: Abraham Pearse; V. Buren: John 
P. Becker for Assembly. 

Fulton.—Van Buren ticket: T. W. Gibbons for Assembly. 

Essex.—V. B., James 8. Whallon for Assembly. 

Delaware.—Van Buren ticket : For Congress, Samuel Gor- 





don of Delhi, (for District including Broome Co.) ; John Ed-' 


gerton for Sheriff; Crawforl B. Sheldon for Clerk ; Stephen 
H. Keeler, Charles Knapp for Assembly. 

Broome.—Van Buren ticket: John Hyde for 
David Mersereau for Sheriff; Joseph Congdon for Clerk, 
Jefferson.—V an Buren ticket; A. H. Greene for ; 
Jason Clark, Samuel Bond, Rufus H. King for Assembly, 

Madison.—Van Buren ticket : For Sheriff, Samuel French ; 
Clerk, Zadoc Bentley ; Assembly, William Palmer, Henry T, 
Sumner and Cyrus Clark. 

Seneca.—V. B., Daniel Halman for Assembly. 

Yates.—Whig: James Hermans; Van Buren: Hermay 
Chapman for Assembly. 

Wayne.—Van Buren ticket : Calvin D Palmeter for Sherif’; 
Ambrose Salisbury and John Adams for Assembly. 

XXIid. District.—Lewis Riggs and Samuel P 
are the Van Buren candidates for Congress in the double 
District composed of Tioga, Tompkins, Cortland and Chemung 
Counties. 

Tompkins.—Van Buren Ticket: Wm. R. Fitch, Ira Rey. 
nolds for Assembly. 

Ontario.—Van Buren ticket: Jared Wilison for Congress 
William S: Gotbert, Edward Hall, and John S. Harris for 
Assembly. 

Monroe.—Van Buren ticket: Isaac R. Elwood for Cop. 
gress; E. H. Barnard, Samuel Y. Bayliss, Josiah Howell for 
Assembly. 

XXVIIth. District.—Hon. William M. Oliver of Yates is 
the Van Buren ; William Chiver the Whig candidate for Con. 
gress in Steuben and Yates. 

Genesee.—Van Buren ticket: John B. Skinner for Con- 
gress; N. H. Raymond, Josiah Churchlll, G. B. Chase, and 
Geo. Cooley for Assembly. 

Erie —Van Buren: L. J. Roberts for Congress; David 
D. Deming, Peleg Shanahan, Kester Tracy for Assembly, 

XXXIid.—L. J. Roberts is the Van Buren candidate for 
Congress in the District composed of Orleans and Niagara 
Counties. 





Massacausetts.—Geo. N. Briggs, Wm. B. Calheun, J, 
Q. Adams, Leverett Saltonstall, Stephen C. Phillips, Caleb 
Cushing, Levi Lincoln and Osmyn Baker (Whigs) have been 
nominated for reélection by the Whigs of their several Dis 
tricts, as Messrs. Williams and Parmenter have on their side. 
The only old Members not renominated are John Reed, 
Whig, who declines, and Wm. S. Hastings in the North Nor- 
folk and Worcester District. Barker Burnell stands in place 
of the former. William M. Jackson is the Van Buren can- 
didate against J. Q. Adams. 


——<— a 
Matnz.—In the Hancock and Washington Congressional 
District the Portland Argus makes the entire vote as follows: 


For Joseph C. Noyes, (Harrison)....-. -..- 4,789 
“ Joshua Lowell, (Van Buren) ...-...-.- - 4,695 
“ Wheeler, (irregular Van Buren)...-.-... 264 


Of course, no choice. V. B. majority in ’38..415 
The Argus gives the following as the full vote of the Oxford 
Congressional District : 
For Zadoc Long, (Harrison candidate)... ...4,757 
“« N.S. Littlefield, (regular V. B.)...4,414 
“ Virgil D. Parris, (late V. B. Mem.).1.804 
Total Van Buren vote........---- — 6,218 


We understand that both the Van Buren candidates will be 
ruled off, and a new man take up.—A second trial will be 
made in each of these Districts uc the Presidential Election— 


Nov. 2d. 
—— SE 

Nzw-Jersry.—The Political Abolitionists of this State 
have nominated the following ticket : 

For Congress—Charles F. Clark, Gleucester ; Samuel 
Aaron, Burlington; John Grimes, Morris ; John Lee, Essex; 
Alexander H. Freeman, Passaic; John W. Higgins, Huds. « 

For Electors, (pledged to suppert Birney and Earle)— 
James Howe, Hudson; Benjamin Crane, Passaic: Enos B. 
Townley, Essex; Silas Dill, Morris; William Brotherton, 
Warren; Alexander Black, Gloucester; Milton F. Cushing, 
Somerset; William H. Strader, Sussex. ; 


—= a —__ 

John B. Nealy, one of the Van Buren candidates for Elect- 
or of President in Maine, died at his residence, Monroe, Wal- 
do Co. on the 5th inst. 

Robert C. Winthrop of Boston (late Speaker of the Mas, 
sachusetts House) has been nominated far ion to Con, 
gress by the Whigs, in place of Abbott Lawrence, resigned 
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United States Armory, §c., at Springfeld, assachusetts. 
—Among the many ae interest asc re reach of a 
traveler m our Eastern —— = armory at this — stands 
picuous , for the magnitude of its operations, ingenious 
yision of labor which exists in it, and the great beauty of its 
ition on the Connecticut. 
I know of but few places which exceed it in this last re- 
spect ; the land owned by the Government contains abeut 
(00 acres, divided into two perts; one of 60, upon which the 
jes and part of the workshops and other public build- 
are situated, built around an open square ; the other of 
about 30 acres, lying three-fourt»s of a mile distant upon Mill 
the name of which sufficiently indicates the uses to 
which it is applied by the Government. The two are con- 
nected by @ Strip of land of two rods in width used for a 
greet, formerly owned by the Government, but which has 
been retroceded to the State, for the convenience of 
who have built upon it, and to restore the road to State 


repay 
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This Armory and the one at Harper’s Ferry were estab- 
lished at their present locations on account of the water pewer, 
a circumstance which, since the application of steam to simi- 
Jar objects, would no longer influence the Government in the 
selection of an Armory. The soil being light and thin at 

ri op ty ae ne 

are not e to influence vy : 

in this view, the place seems admirably suited for their preser- 
arper’s Ferry, I did 


i 


vation. How it is in this respect at H 
not think te enquire when at the latter place. General Wash- 

recommended Harper’s Ferry, which now is but little 
of an Armory, unless it is an advan- 
tage to be out of the reach ofan enemy. It is equally out of 
the reach of its friends; it would be difficult, however, to ef- 
fect an alteration in the locality, even if the cost of manu- 
facture were enhanced beyond its present price, which is well 
known to be 25 per cent. greater than at Springfield. The 
health of Harper’s Ferry does not equal that of Springfield. 
A friend, some time ago, looking over the establishment there, 
remarked, that the men (who were young) appeared to look 
well; a person in the works observed, ‘ they do, but all who 
are a little older lie there,’ pointing to the graveyard. A 
change may have happened in this respect sioce the fact 
related to me. 

For each establishment an annnal appropriation of $180,- 
000 is made, and occasionally appropriations for specific ob- 
jects, such as the erection of a new building, or for an addi- 
tional purchase. These are the only public establishments of 
the kind in tho country. ‘lhere are seven or eight private 
ones. 

The amount of expenditure in 1638, at Springfield, was 
$186,250 88, for which the Government manufactured 15,000 
muskets, costing $11 84 each; 15,035 screw-drivers, costing 
7 cents each; 18,905 wipers, costing 13 cents each; 5,335 
ball screws, costing 35 cents each; and 31,448 flint caps, at 
lcent each. During the year there were employed from 260 
to 270 men daily, all of whom, excepting 1 Superintendent, 
1 Master Armorer, 1 Pay Master, 4 Clerks, and 9 Inspectors, 
receive pay by the piece, and they are enabled to make 
from $40 to $60 per month, depending upon the nature of 
the employment and the degree of skill necessary. A fair 
day’s work among the first class of laborers would Famaee | 
$2 per day ; 2d class, $1,90; 3d class, $1,80 and so nd 
ing to the 9th class, producing 1,30 per duy. They labor but 
10 hours. Seldom have 1 seen more substantial looking men 
than these. Those who live on the public grounds (composed 
chiefly of salaried officers) have no right to vote; they are 
provided with very neat dwellings built around the public 
square. Some of the workmen have been 30 years at the 
establishment, and are indispensable to its existence, so su- 
perior are they as mechanics, and so well drilled in all the 
details of their employment. 

In Janvery, 1839, it was determined that a change should 
happen in the fiscal year of the establishment. so that it 
should end with September following instead of December, 
and the reports of expenditure and manufacturing last made 
included only three-fourths of the year. The amount laid out 
during that period, was $121,064 88 in the manufacture of 
arms, and for machinery $6,705 31. 10,000 muskets were 
made during that period, aud alarge amount of the appenda- 
ges needed in their use. The ex: iture for machinery was 
very large, owing to a change which happened in the con- 
struction of the musket which will form the subject of a fu- 
ture letter. 


The whole number manufactured from 1795 to the close of 
1839, being a period of 45 years was 437,460, com of 
253,300 bright and 184,160 brown; besides which in former 

8 few short guns, carbines and pistols were made, and 
ge quantities muskets have been from time to time re- 


The Master Armorer, Mr. Thomas Warner, has kindly con- 
sented to go over the establishment with me. The process of 
manufacture is truly wonderful. I amtold there are are from 


twelve to fifteen hundred distinct operations in the fabrication 
of a single musket. I have never seen public men so willing 
& stranger, as 


to oblige those connected with this establish- 


[Jour. Commerce. 





GENBRAL NEWS. 





: “Joint Commis 
that very little progress had been made by the Joint Commis- 
sion under the treaty with Mexico for the adjustment of claims 
of citizens of the United States against Mexico, before their 
adjournment for several weeks, which took place some days 
ago. We are mortified by this information, use, having 
been decided and earnest advocates for an amicable adjudi- 
‘cation and final arbitration of those claims, in preference to a 
resort to arms for redress of the alleged of our 
citizens, as proposed to Congress by the Executive, we looked 
with confidence to a prompt and just action upon the subject. 

In accordance the Convention betweer the U. States 
aad the Government cf Mexico for the adjustment of the 
claims referred to, the Commissioners of the two countries 
were to have met on the 7th of July; and at that time the 
very respectable Commissioners appointed on the part of the 
United States were ready to commence their labors. Owing 
to some causes with which we are unacquainted, the Commis) 
sioners on the part of Mexico did not arrive in this city, the 
place designated in the Convension for their meeting, unti- 
the middle of August. 

Since the 17th of August, the Commissioners have had 
meetings until within a few days past, when they ad- 
for a short time without having established any rules 
for their government in the adjudication of the multi- 
farious claims that will be presented to their consideration. 
A painful anxiety is natu he on this subject by the claim- 
ants, to whose position the Public cannot be supposed to be 
insensible. 

We are at a loss to imagine what difficulties could have 
arisen to frustrate an object so indispensable to a judicial tri- 
bunal (in which light this board of Commissioners must be 
considered) as fixed rules of action. 

Where responsibility rests for this procrastination, or 
rather from this omission to act at all, we are unable to de- 
termine. Judging of the future by the past, we apprehend 
that the time designated in the Convention for the completion 
of the labors of the Board will be far too short. 

[National Intelligencer. 
rrr 

Another of the Tea-Party Gone.—Mr. William Pierce, 
one of the few survivors of the famous Tea Party—that is, 
the party which threw the tea overboard from a British ship 
in Boston mynd ag to the Revolution—died at his 
residence on lay last, aged 96. He cccupied the same 
shop io Marshall-street—or one near the same place—which 
he occupied ious to the Revolution. He was by trade a 
barber ; and he retained to the last a few old customers who 
knew him in the time that ‘ tried men’s souls.’ He has for 
many years received a pension from the Government in part 
pay for his patriotic services. Mr. Pierce was present at the 
celebrated Tea-Party Lecture, given by the late B. B. 
Thatcher, at the Masonic Temple a few years since, and was 
referred to by him in connection with thatevent. He dined 
on the 4th of July, 1838, with the citizens in Faneuil Hall at 
the Tem celebration, and entered with much interest 
into the festivities of the occasion. Mr. Pierce was for many 
years intimate with the distinguished men of the troubled 
times of the Revolution, having from the nature of his occu- 

ation, daily intercourse with them, and the opportunity of 
owing all the important events of each succeeding day. He 
was always temperate in his general character. He was a 
professor of religion, and enjoyed its consolations under the 
infirmities of very advanced years. His death was sudden, 
not caused apparently by any particular disease, as, on the 
morning of his demise, he had every prospect of continuing 
among us several years longer. 


i 





English Submarine Operations —The endeavors of Col. 
Pasley to raise the wreck ef the Royal George, at Spithead, 
have excited considerable attention in Engiand ; so much, in- 
deed, that several other gentlemen have been induced to enter 
upon the speculation of gaining ‘treasures from the great 
deep.’ Their efforts, however, have a two-fold object. Be- 
sides the raising of these wrecks, for the value of the material, 
they seek to clear the roadstead so effectually, that ships may 
with safety anchor on the spot, which, though in the best part 
of Spithea?, has been useless for more than fifty years. Gun- 
powder has already accomplished a great deal, and piles of 
timbers, guns and masts have been brought to land, But the 
tide soon fills up the craters formed by these explosions. The 
divers have removed nearly all the wrecks lying upon the 
surface, and what remains is mostly covered by a mingled mass 
of mud and sand. Lieut. Symonds has adopted a curious 
device to remove this obstruction. E isa i rake, made 
ef a strong spar, and furnished with long sharp teeth. 
Tide aand-cceuiy-an ts to enfied, ts mnaved clang tho bettem by 
means of hawsers, and so effectually harrows and loosens the 
mud, that the tides wash it away, in a great measure. The 
bank is already sensibly diminished, and timbers, planks, and 
even guns, are beginning to show themselves above the sur 
face of the bottom. The various parties preg aay 
engaged three different vessels, viz : ary Rose, 
sunk in bautle in 1815, the Royal George, and the Edgar, and 
in consequence of this new application of the rake, hopes are 
entertained that Spithead may soon be entirely c of all 
obstructions, which can impair its safety as an anchorage 
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‘Tux Unrrep Statzs asp Mexico.—We regret Bunker Hill Monument.—At a late meeting of the Direo- 


tors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, an estimate 
was made of the prebablé sum required for the completion of 
the Monument, according to the original plan, to the height of 
220 feet. It amounts to about $60,000, including every thing. 
To meet this expense the resources of the Association are, 
the funds new en hand, and the proceeds of the late Ladies’ 
Fair, including contributions through the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, in all exceeding thirty thousand dollars, 
In addition, two gentlemen are ready to pay over the sums of 
ten thousand dollars each, as soon as there is enough in the 
hands of the Treasurer including these contributions to en- 
sure the completion of the monument. Thus the ‘available 
amount, it will be seen, is now fifty thousand dollars, being 
about ten thousand dollars minus the sum required. 


The Gale on the Western Lakes.—It affords us pleasure 
to state that all the boats, known to be out during the severe 
gale of Saturday week, have arrived in safety at Buffalo. 
The Illinois left Chicago for Buffalo a few hours before the 
gale commenced. A card published by the passengers thus 
speaks of her performances: “ All the other steamboats on 
the lakes were, we understand, compelled to seek shelter 
from the storm. The Lllinois was, during nearly the whole 
of the gale, in the most open and exposed part of Lake Michi- 
gan, and yet we found her such an excellent sea-boat, and so 
well m , that we never for a moment considered our- 
selves in danger.” There was no tidings of the schooner 
Helen Mar—supposed to have been lost—up to Friday last. 


Bohema Pearls.—A letter from Vienna says that the pearl 
fishery in Bohemia and Moravia has been very productive 
this year. These ls, known by the name of Bohemian 
—_ are found in the Moldawa, from Kruman to below 

urenberg. This river furnishes every year from 300 to 400 
pearls, of the Ove weter and well shaped, besides 
several hundred imperfect pear!s. The house of Schowart- 
zenburg is proprietor of the greatest parts of the banks. The 
shells which produce the pearls are of a peculiar species, 
which it would be advantageous to increase. Besides the 
Moldawa there is on*ther small river, called the Wattawa, 
which produces a few pearls. They are not fished up, as in 
the Moldawa, from the bed of the river, but taken from the 
shells thrown upon the banks by the everflowing of the Wat- 
tawa. 

antemperance in Russia.—Nearly a fourth part of the 
revenue of Russia is derived from the sale of spirits. This 
sale is kept entirely in the hands of the imperial government. 
The out-spread wings of the Russian eagle are over the door 
of every gin shop in every village throughout that vast empire. 
Brandy is the only spirit of which travelers make mention. 
Mr. Pinkerton calculates that ‘‘the enormous quantity of 
eighty-two millions of gallons of brandy alone are drank every 
year by peasantry of that empire.’’ The population be- 
ing over sixty millions, it amounts to one gallon and a third 
for each person. In Scotland, however, it must be remem- 
bered that parliamentary returns give three gallons of spirits 
as the average quota of every man, woman ani child through- 
out that part of the realm. 


Calico Printing.—A friend who possesses an extensive 
ence, has collected the following facts which we 
are permitted te lay before our readers : 
Cotton Goods printed in the United States, per annum. 
States. Factories. Yds.perann. Av.value. Tot. value. 


New-Hampshire, .. ..2 5,546 667 13cts. $721,066 
Massachusetts, .... . 10 36,162,667 vee 4,831,146 
Rhode Island, ......9 26,624,000 as 3,461,220 
Connecticut,...... (none) 
New-York, ......... 7 12,202,667 Sects. 1,098,240 
New Jersey,.....-.. 2 6,101,334 bs 549,120 
Pennsylvania,....... 4 8,874,667 e 798,720 
Maryland, ........- 2 2,600,000 Sects. 208.000 
36 100,112,002 $11.667,512 


There are no Print works in any other of the States. 


Judicial Salaries.—The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States receives a salary of $5,000. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Louisiana receive the same 
salary. The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States receive $4,500. The highest salary of any Ju- 
dicial Officer in Maryland is $3,600; in Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, $3,500 ; in Virginia, $2,720; in Pennsylvania. 
$2,666 67; in New-York and North Carolina, $2,500; iu 
Georgia, $2,100; in Mississippi, $2,000; in Maine and Ten- 
nessee, $1,800; in Alabama, $1,750; in Kentucky, $1,500; 
in New-Hampshire, $1,400; in New-Jersey, Delaware and 
Ohio, $1,200; in Vermont, $1,175; in Connecticut end Mis- 
souri, $1,100; in Lllinois, $1,000; in Indiana, $700 ; in Rhode 
Island, $650. 


Capital of Great Britain.—The grand total capital re- 
presented by all property in Great Britain and Ireland is esti- 
mated at £3.620,000,000. The value of all sorts of public 
property is £103,000,000. The value of lands, ships, canals, 
railroads, mines, horses, timber, crops, &c., is esumaied at 
£2,945,000,000. The value of all sorts of furniture, -— 
parel, plate, specie, money in chancery, savings’ banks, ’ 
sora | at £580,000,000. The national debt is about 
£764,000,000. 
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Letters on the Sine Arts--No. 9. 


THEIR UTILITY. 

To the Citizens of New-York: It.is said the spirit of 
this age is utilitarian; that the beautiful is not esteemed by it. 
Those who make this complaint should use a different word, 
as the term useful, though some may confine it to the physical 
necessaries of life, properly includes all that can contribute 
to happiness. Utilitarianism in the latter sense, is different 
from the narrow system whieh usurps the name, and always 
has been approved by men of judgement; it’ includes the 
beautiful, and never opposes it. Those who affirm that the 
ornaments of architecture, that novels, poems, and all things 
that are pleasing but which we may live without, are useless, 
probably speak without consideration or they suppose the ob- 
ject of our existence is merely to exist; unless they are biased 
by the ascetic doctrine, that happiness should not be sought 
in this life but deferred to the next. Bentham, the distin- 
guished advocate of the modern utilitarian system, very strong- 
ly insists that pleasure, and nothing but pleasure, is the test 
of utility; that all mankind, even the aelf-torturing ascetics 
of the third century, were prompted solely by the desire of 
pleasure; and that whatever produces the greatest amount of 
it is the most useful. Of course, he disapproves drunkeaness 
and other excesses because, though they produce some pleas- 
ure, and are so far good, yet they cause more than an e juiva- 
lent pain. 

It is not my design, in this letter, to show the highest uses 
of the arts, but rather their influence on productive industry. 
Employment for all is allowed to be the condition of prosper- 
ity; but as machinery and other aids te manufacture increase, 
the common wants of men are supplied by less manual labor, 
so that men will find less and less employment, if the wants 
of men do not increase with the means of gratifying them. 
In Europe the supply outruns the demand so much that we 
have yearly a great number of unemployed artisans and la- 
borers come to settle among us, and if we did not borrow 
capital from the same quarter, they might not find work here}; 
and though we are better off in this respect, most occupations 
seem to have more engaged in them than can find constant 
employment. If, then, a new branch of industry be opened, 
some would be withdrawn from.those crowded occupations ; 
they would supply wants that had been neglected ; and, by 
increasing their own means, they would become consumers to 
@ greater extent, and give more employment to others. The 
want of works of art is not yet extensively felt, because few 
have seen the best kind of them, or had leisure to find out 
their power of pleasing ; but some have acquired an appetite, 
if not yet a taste, and it needs but to place them before the 
public to make all aware that they can contribute to happi- 
ness, and are therefore worth a part of their spare money. 
This method of increasing employment, by increasing the 
taste and demand for what is beneficial in itself, is infinitely 
better than that practised in England, of encouraging extrav- 
agance in dress, equipages, and every thing else where it is 
possible. George the Fourth had a great aversion to holding 
levees, drawing-rooms, and such fatiguing pageants; but the 
trades-people, whenever business was dull, would petition 
and abuse him until he did hold them. For such occasions, 
every lady must have everything new except her jewels; and 
there must be work for all tradesbusiness became good, the 
king popular, and people generally have a wholesome exam- 
ple of extravagance. Were it not for the supposed benefit 
which the working class derives from this squandering, I do 
not believe the English would give such pensions and salaries 
as they do. But is it not better to spend money for luxuries 
that do not perish in a day? Would not a man, and his 
friends too, derive more pleasure from a fine picture than they 
could from a dinner that was excessively expensive? Every 
man spends his money and gives employment; the miser 
builds houses to let; the spendthrift keeps servants and horses 
busy for no good purpose ; and the derangement of business 
which the latter causes by not paying his debts is worse, than 
any effect of the other’s parsimony : so far, then, as business 
is concerned, it is hardly advisable to encourage that extrava- 
gance which leaves no species of property to show for it. 

I have been told by merchants that one fourth of those en- 
gaged in buying and selling could do all the business quite as 
well as the whole number. On the other hand, there are 








professions, historical painting and sculpture among them, 
which ought to have at least a hundred times the present 
number engaged in them. But, owing to the limited means 
of individuals, few are able to purchase such luxuries. There 
is no such réason why the people should not combiné to pur- 
chase them, and keep them where they would be accessible 
to all. The amount of patronage that could thus be given, 
not only without inconvenience but with great benefit to those 
who paid it, would put artists in training, make them more 
expert, and render works of merit more moderate in price, 
so that individuals might embellish their dwellings without 
an injurious expense. It should also be remembered that the 
persons thus employed would be enabled to employ others, 
and so on; and it is not improbable that the public generally 
would be richer instead of poorer, in consequence of such a 
patronage, besides the pleasure they would gain ; for strangers 
would make purchases, and leave the money to Circulate 
through the community. 

I am almost ashamed of using such sordid arguments in so 
noble a cause, and owe you an apology for adducing them : 
but there are some who, though they wish to benefit by the 
fine arts, and are themselves liberal enough to pay their share 
of the tax, yet will not bestir themselves in this affair, because 
they think you will not back them. I beg you all to consider 
whether your munificence and love of the arts, are equal to 
paying one shilling per year. Your obedient servant, 

JONATHAN PERICLES. 








The Trumbull Gallery and its Founder.—The ‘ Tram- 
bull Gallery’ at New-Haven is a repository of valuable picto- 
rial illustrations of the American Revolution. It is in a stately 
edifice, beneath which a tomb is prepared to receive the re- 
mains of its founder, appropriately styled the Father of Ameri- 
can Historical Painting. This will be his fitting mausoleum. 
Col. Trumbull is the sole survivor of Gen. Washington’s pri- 
vate military family, and as an eye-witness of many of the 
scenes which he has so vividly depicted, and a personal friend 
of the patriots whose features he has preserved for posterity, 
had peculiar advantages in the execution of his noble under- 
taking. His great series of eight historical pictures are here 


collected, and he has himself described them with original de- | 


tails of the great events they commemorate in a catalogue 
which appears in the last number of Sillimen’s Journal. 

I. The Death of General Warren at Bunker's Hill.— 
The painting represents the moment when the British troops 
had overpowered the Americans, and when, just as death had 
rested, Gen. Warren was killed by a musket-ball through the 
head. He is seen expiring, with a smile of mingled gratitude 
to a friend who protects him from an infuriated grenadier, and 
of triumph in dying in the arms of glory, though not of victory. 

Il. The Death of General Montgomery at Quebec.— 
Grief and surprise mark the countenances of the various char- 
acters, the death of their leader ruining their hopes of success. 
The earth covered with snow, trees stripped of their foliage, 
the desolation of winter and the gloom of night, highten the 
melancholy character of the scene. 

Ill. The Declaration of Independence.—Personal fidelity 
is the characteristic of this painting—tbe countenances, the 
dress, and the room, being carefully copied; and nothing in 
his power was neglected by the artist to render it a faithful 
memorial of the great event. 

IV. Capture of the Hessians at T'renton.—The moment 
selected for representation is at the close of the battle, when 
Washington, allowing the feelings of the man to overcome 
those ef the warrior, was riding over the field to take care of 
the wounded ; and, finding among them an efficer in the hos- 
tile uniform, gave particular directions that he should be care- 
fully attended. 

V. The Death of General Mercer at the Battle of Prince- 
ton.—The American troops having, unexpectedly to both par- 
ties, fallen in with a British regiment, a deadly conflict ensued. 
The horse of Gen. Mercer was killed under him, and, before 
he could disengage himself, he too was mortally wounded. 

VI. Surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga.—The 
captured General has dismounted, and is offering his sword to 
Gen. Gates, who declines to receive it, and invites him to share 
his hospitality. 

VIL. Surrender of Lord Cornwallis.—The British troops, 
with shouldered arms and cased colors, are passing between 
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the lines of the victors to the place appointed a wae 
their arms. Their officers are here seen passing the two 
groups of American and French Generals, all of them being 
thus brought into the fore-ground. + 

VIII. Resignation of General Washington.—Peace lieg 
been concluded, but discontent and jealousy were almost uni. 
versal. The army which had secured our wes 
about to be disbanded, unrewarded for its long and Patient 
sufferings. The soldiers were in the highest state of excite. 
ment, and needed but a determined and competent leader g 
their head to place in his hands the supreme power, 
Washington was beloved by them and venerated by the 
ple; and had he yielded to this daztling temptation andi, 
tained his power, none could have resisted whatever his am. 
bition might desire. But at this moment he resigns into the 
hands of a merely nominal power the authority whieh he had 
so long and so nobly wielded ; and this picture is @ record: of 
the loftiest degree of the moral sublime. 

Beside these scenes, the collection contains a full length 
portrait of Gen. Washington in his military uniform, and p. 
presentations, full size and miniature, of many other heroes 
and statesmen of the Revelution, together with paintings of 
scriptural and imaginary events. The painter in his catalogue 
of course refrains from. self-commendation, but no one who 
has enjoyed the sight of these patriotic records can neglect t 
pay to him the tribute due to the high genius he has evincad 
in their composition. These works were deposited in Yale 
College in 1832, to beconte, after his decease, the property of 
the institution, upon the condition that the proceeds of their 
exhibition shall be devoted for ever to the support of indigent 
students in Yale College. A commodious stone building was 
erected in 1831 for the reception of the paintings. It is di. 
vided into two apartmente,-each thirty feet square and-twen- 
ty-four feet high, lighted from the roef. One of these roomis 
is occupied by miscellaneous collections of pictures, statuary, 
antiquities, &c.; the other is the ‘Trumbull Gallery.’ All 
the pictures which it contains are productions of Col. Trum- 
bull’s pencil, except his own portrait, by Waldo & Jewett.— 
Col. Trumbull still survives in the vigor of his facilties; at 
the age of eighty-four, his eye has not become dim, nor has 
the force of his mind, the vividness of his imagination, or the 
delicacy of his touch abated. As evidence of this, six paint- 
ings are now in the gallery which have been executed within 
the last five or six years, and two of the most difficult during 
the last year. 

Col. Trumoull has recently finished a memoir of his'life and 
imes, which, we are assured, contains much new information 
in regard to the men and events of our revolutionary era. No 
American now alive has witnessed s0 much worthy of the pen 
of the historian. 

A letter from Texas, published in the Cincinnati Chroni- 
cle, says they have “* five tine wharves in Galveston, built and 
building; one of them is 1840 feet long, and is said to be the 
longest in Nerth America, not excepting the famous Long 
komad in Boston, which was built betore the American Revo- 

ution. 


Galvanised Tin and Fron.—This is an article for vo | 
and other purposes, which is beginning to be extensively 

in Europe and also in New-York. It was first introduced to 
public notice by M. Dumas, some years ago, in a report 
the Academy of Science, Paris. It is said to »all the 
conveniences of tin plates, with the additional advantage that 
| it does not fust on exposure to the weather, but is as un 
changeable as copper, and much cheaper. It presents a bril- 
| liant crystaline appearance. 


Cemeteries.—They have got a new Cemetery at New-Or 
leans which they call Cypress Grove Cemetery. Nearly all 
our large cities have now their Pere La Chaise. Why is it 
that our country towns and villages always select the most 
barren, gloomy and unsightly spots for their bucial places? 
Surely it is not wise to heighten the associations of despon- 
dency connected with death, by making the place of its re 
pose hideous. The taste of the country should be 
in this matter. 


Church ef England and American Episcopacy —Many 
of our readers are familiar with the fact, that a law has for 
many years existed in Great Britain, prohibiting the clergy 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country from 
ing in any of the churches or chapels of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment. By the recent passage of a bill introduced into 











Parliament by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the restriction 
thus imposed has been removed. Such a peregeertes 
ally result in a stricter union and a greater assimilation of 





American with English Episcopacy. 
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Flying enesunf onthe fae Herder, was misplaced, 
ball! for that reason net betere publics, It will be inserted soon. 
The -) is acce, 


ication to Faustus’ (A. pted. 
teers Love’ (Pi Sigma) Sraiiecd. * Lines’ (G. H.) do. 
<gweet, thou goest’ is a very silly title, and the Ifnes which follow it 
are not in the author’s best vein. 


‘ tumn Leaf’ will be published. 

e aoal try to find room for ‘The Charms of Home’ (Nero) ere long. 

‘Yo J. H.’ (Romeo) will copeer soon. 

‘Bea-cide Musings ’ (H. V. L.) are net original, and we can dispense 
hereafter with the services of the young gentleman who sent them 

as his own. 

‘esormeation desired by E. H. is contained in The New-Yorker of 
last week, under the head ‘ Literary Intelligence.’ 

The Sta.zas by C. B. D. will be printed if the compositor can deci- 
pher them. Writers for the press should never send their copy 


in pencil. 

The Braid Priest’ is under consideration. 

‘Forget Not the Faithful Dead,’ ‘Childhood’s Home,’ (T. W. E.) and 
+ Freedom,’ (J. L.) are accep 








The Chinese as they are.—Of no people is our knowledge 
s0 limited, and of none are our opinions so erroneous, as of 
the Chinese. Our geographers while they have given with 
fidelity the gigantic dimensions of the empire, have cast over 
the map on which it is delineated, the deep shadow which de- 
signates the countries of semi-barbarous nations; and trav- 
elers, from Marco Polo down to the missionary Gutzlaff, have, 
with few exceptions, helped to pile up the tower of prejudice 
from whose hight the Celestial Empire has been viewed and 
condemned. A recent English publication on the Mistrapsla- 
tien of Chinese Documents and the Causes of the Present 
Difficulties, furnishes some information which may lead to a 
rectitude of opinion respecting the Chinese which has not 
hitherto obtained, and we make use of its statements to dis- 
abuse the minds of our readers of some of the most common 
errors in regard te this remarkable people. 

The Ewpire of China is now the oldest in the world, and 
this fact ulene is sufficient to excuse the assumption of its in- 
habitants that it is superior to the European nations. As early 
as the foundation of Thebes, the Chinese had a settled form 
of government, and while Egypt, Greece and Rome have 
had their rise and fall, they have maihtained a high state of 
civilization, from which if they have not advanced they have 
not receded. The common opinion that they claim to have 
had a national existence so long ago that no reasonable per- 
son can credit their chronicles, is false; they have, indeed, a 
fabulous period, as had the Eyyptians and the Greeks, but their 
stacdard authors pretend to no authentic history farther back 
than three thousand years. The history of the Hea dynasty 
is, unquestionably, excepting the Bible, the oldest record of 
events extant. The founders of the monarchy are said to 
bave tolerated no impiety, and to have governed with a rule 
truly paternal, and it is by a reference to their era, when 
prince and people felt bound to obey the laws to avert the ire 
of Heaven, that the present writers explain the origin of the 
term ‘Celestial’ as applied to the empire. In all the Chi- 
nese histories civil capacities are :anked higher than military ; 
and the most peaceful reigns have been denominated the most 
glorious. The arts of literature in China are almost as old 
as the monarchy. Printing from wooden blocks was cer 
tainly known to the Chinese many centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, though the invention is but four hundred years old 
in Europe, and paper, of the same quality as that now in use 
was manufactured as early as the first ages of Rome. The 
Chinese press has been comparatively more free than that of 
Europe, and literature has been almost a national pursuit. 
Works on every variety of subjects are » and what- 
ever merit they possess, the scholars have yet to be found by 
whom it can fairly be appreciated. Literary talent is encour- 
aged and ‘rewarded by the Government, the common people 
are fond of reading, and the surest pathway to official station 
is through distinguished genius and scholarship. Beside the 
work to which we have referred, we have the high authority 
of McCulloch for the opinion that education is more encour- 
aged and favored in China than even in Prussia. Schools for 
youth are abundant in every part of the empire; and educa- 
tion is so general and its cost so reasonable, that reading and 
writing may be almost said to be usiversal. Language is 
taught to very young pupils by means of rude pictures, which 
Tepresent the names of the chief objects in nature and art. 
Then follows the summary of infant erudition, conveyed in 








_ 
whick contain the doctrines of Confucius, and which, with 

the ‘ Five Classics,’ subsequently added, are, in fact, the Chi- 

nese Scriptures. Writing is taught by tracing the characters 

with a hair-pencil, on transparent paper placed over the copy. 

This isa most important part of Chinese education, for no 

man who does not write a good hand can lay claim to literary 

distinction. Females are allowed to acquire reading and wri- 

ting. The schools established all over the empire are super- 

intended by various officers appointed by government. In 

every district there is a sort of literary chancellor: but early 

aspirants are examined by superintendents, who make the 

circuit of their districts twice a year for that purpose. The 

pupils they approve of repair to the chief, and should they 
pase that ordeal, and thus obtain the approbation of the offi- 
cers of their native district, they are eligible for the literary 
honors of the state. To procure the highest state offices, an 
examination before the national college is necessary. Every 
literary honor confers the title of mandarin, and each degree 
is distinguished by a difference of the dress, which is, in some 
instances, very splendid. 

The Chinese system of Government, contrary to the gener- 
ally received opinion, is favorable to the industry of the peo- 
ple, and the extent to which it has been supposed population 
throughout the empire presses upon the means of subsistence 
is an entire delusion. The working classes are more conten- 
ted than those in Europe or America, the rights of property 
are as much respected there as in the most Christian commu- 
nities, and there is a large and intelligent middling class, com- 
posed of merchants, artisans and landed proprietors. Any 
person who will examine the most authentic notices of the 
Chinese, by their own or foreign writers, must be convinced 
that they rank sufficiently high to claim from the Europeans 
and Americans a respectful observance of their laws and usa- 
ges when in their own ports. The ridiculous idea that the 
Chinese are every way inferior to the Caucasian race, and 
so little acquainted with the arts of civilization that the 
English are justified in treating the Viceroy ef Canton, a city 
as large as London, with as little ceremony as they would an 
African chief, has been the chief cause of the present difficul- 
ties. If there has been a display of arrogance on the part 
of Chinese officers, there has been a greater display of the 
same quality on the part of the English. The Chinese have 
been less ignorant ef the institutions of Europe than the Eu- 
ropeans have of those of China. The best informed hong- 
merchants at Canton and the principal mandarins do not hes- 
itate to declare their belief of the superiority of many foreign 
nations in some of the arts, but foreigners uniformly treat the 
pretensions of the Chinese with a studied contempt. 

The Chinese language is not easily learned, and very few 
of the interpreters employed by the English and Americans 
understand its first principles. The official documents of the 
Emperor and the Viceroy, have the appearance, in transla- 
tion, of labored attempts at bombast, while if correctly ren- 
dered they would possess not less dignity than our own state- 
papers. It is our ignorance alone of the Chinese language 
that has led us to conclude that the Chinese are wanting in 
courtesy and attention to foreigners, or are in habit of using 
nick-names and insulting expressions. So far from this being 
the case, they have a proverb which says, ‘ He that spits dirt 
first, defiles his own mouth.’ Offence was taken recently at 
a proclamation stuck up on the walls of the British factory at 
Canton, by which it was supposed some insult was intended: 
the reply of the Hoppo was, ‘ It has been posted there every 
year for the last thirty years: why did you not earlier disco- 
ver and represent this imaginary grievance?’ Offence has 
sometimes been taken because the English have been called 
Hung-maou-kwei, which has commonly been translated ‘ red- 
headed devils.’ This figurative expressiou, used by the Chi- 
nese, simply means ‘ red-haired people,’ to distinguish the 
English from themselves—a race of black-haired people, 
which they are proud of being styled. 

We could easily fill a page with notices of the most absurd 
yet common errors in translations which intelligent linguists 
have recently pointed out. The Viceroy of Canton, in a prop- 
lamation issued last year, complains of the English superin- 
tendent’s ignorance of the true principles of National justice, 
and expresses a confidence that the intelligent portion of the 
countrymen of the foreign residents at Canton will acknowl- 





chiming lines. They soon after proceed to the Four Books, 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC, 








that this would be acknowledged by all if the Chinese char- 
acter and government were understood, and umpires could 
divest thems@ives ef the prejudices which a hundred years’ 
mistranslations and misrep ions have created. 











The Electrotype, or Casting by Electricity.—One of the 

most interesting and valuable scientific discoveries of recent 

times is that of multiplying engraved plates, medals, etc. by 

Voltaic electricity. Professor Jacobi of St. Petersburgh, and 

Mr. Thomas Spencer of London, each claim the paternity of 
the invention. Their first successful experiments were made 

about’a year ago, and since that time Mr. Peale of the U. S. 

Mint, Mr. Joseph Saxton of Philadelphia, Dr. Jas. R. Chilton, 

Mr. Brackett the sculptor, and Mr. Mapes of this city, have 
successfully applied the principle and made radical improve- 
ments in the mode of obtaining its results. The value of the 
discovery may be inferred from the fact that not enly wood- 
cuts, medals, and other similar works, but the most finely en- 
graved copper-plates, andeven Daguerreotype pictures, may be 
multiplied from it with the greatest ease and at a trifling cost. 
The apparatus employed is a simple Voltaic circle, com- 
posed, as most of our readers probably know, of two metals 
and a corrosive liquid—an acid or a mineral solutien. The 
metals most commonly used are zinc and copper, the former 
being more oxidisable than the latter, A plate of each, con 

pected together by two copper wires, is put into a vessel con- 
taining the solution, which instantly acts violently on the zinc, 
with which the oxygen it contains rapidly combines, and this 
ac ion generates a current of electricity which passes through 
the liquid te the copper, and through that and the wire to the 
zinc again. If a compound substance be placed in any part 
of this circuit, either between the wires or in the liquid, it is 
decomposed by the electricity, and its component parts are 
deposited on opposi:e sides. Thus, to take an appropriate il- 
lustration, if a solution of sulphate of copper be placed next to 
the copper plate, and separated from the corrosive liquid by 
some porous partition, (as plaster of Paris,) the sulphate of 
copper will be decomposed, and the copper be deposited on 
the copper plate in particles the most minute. If the copper 
plate be engraved, or be a medal, or mould of any kind, the 
deposited particles will form a most perfect cast of every de- 
pression or elevation in the original. 

The superiority of metal in the state induced by electricity, 
over liquid or melted metal, can easily be seen. It is com* 
pletely broken up, so far as we can see, into individual atoms, 
and no scratch upon a mould can be conceived so fine that 
the particles will not enter. The slightest imperfection in 
polish on a plate will be copied in reverse by the deposit; the 
mind cannot conceive anything more perfect in the art of 
metal founding. 

A recent number of the American Repertory, published in 
this city, contained a picture from a finely engraved copper- 
plate and a duplicate of the same from an electrotype copy, 
which was so perfect that but for the labeling no one could 
have discovered that both were not printed from the same 
engraving. Copper has recently been but little used by en- 
gravers because of the superior durability of steel. It is how 
ever preferred by engravers in consequence of its being more 
easily worked upon, and is always used for the highest order 
of engravings. By the electrotype process, the objection 
against this metal that the plate is soon worn out, is obviated ; 
because any number of electrotype duplicates of the original 
plate can be taken at a very small cost and the impressions 
therefore multiplied to any extent. It is for this purpose that 
the discovery promises to be of most value, and it will unques- 
tionably cause a very material reduction in the prices of fine 
engravings. 

The art of wood-engraving has reached perhaps the high- 
est state of perfection that it will attain. The finest works 
in wood are as costly as steel plates, and are preferred be- 
cause they can be printed on a common letter press page. 
They want durability, hewever, and it has been found impos- 
sible successfully to multiply copies of them by the stereotype 
process, because the subdivision of type metal, by melting, is 
not sufficiently minute. Electrotype duplicates however, may 
be produced to any extent that will give as fine impressions as 
the originals. 

The purpose to which Mr. Brackett has applied the dis- 
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complished sculptor has recently modeled in clay, several 
heads inan admirable manner. From these casts are taken, 
in type metal, giving of course copies in reverse, into which 
copper or silver is precipated by the electrotype process so as 
produce duplicates in those metals much more beautiful than 
could be made by dies or the common mode of casting. 

We have thus detailed several of the applications of this 
new principle of casting. It is a great and fertile principle 
both in art and in science. Its advantages in the arts are 
exemplified by what we have already described as its achieve- 
ments; but we can easily imagine a much wider application 
of it. The very fact that we have metel in a state ef entire 
disintegration, ready to go where we please, and re-construct 
itself in any form we please, will suggest many important 
uses to which it may be turned. The application of the agency 
of fire to melt looks rude and old-fashioned compared with 
the application of the agency of electricity to resolve into 
atoms, and we have no doubt there are many cases in which 
the latter will displace the former. 








Brisbane on Association.—C. F. Stollemeyer, Philadel- 
phia, has lately published a work on “ The Social Destiny of 
Man, or Association and Réorganization of Industry; by Al- 
bert Brisbane,” of this city. Its motto is—“ Our evils are 
Social, not Political ;—Political evils are the results of the 
false organization of Society.” The author states that his ob- 
ject in publishing this volume is not to advance any theories 
or announce any discoveries of his own, but to place “ be- 
fore the American public the profound and eriginal concep- 
tions of Charles Fourier, on the subject of a reqrganization 
of Society.” This réorganization he proposes to effect on the 
principle of Association, or the union of many persons and 
families into\a community. This union is not intended to 
preclude the holding of individual property—atill less to favor 
the demoralizing doctrines ef Owen and Wright in reference 
te the relations of the sexes.—But we shall speak farther of 
this work after we shall have considered it more fully. 








Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible, and Views inthe Ho- 
ly Land; By Robert Sears.—This is a handsome octavo 
volume, printed in the most elegant manner, and containing 
two hundred pictorial illustrations. of the Scriptures, censist- 
ing ef views of places in Palestine and other oriental coun- 
tries from paintings by recent travelers; representations of 
remarkable events in Jewish history, of sacred antiquities, 
manners and customs, from the most celebrated pictures by the 
old masters,etc. Well written descriptions by Mr. Sears em- 
brace such statistical and other information as is necessary 
to a proper understanding of the engravings. A picture is 
frequently of more value as an illustration of the meaning of a 
passage than a whole volume of commentary, and few works 
need such elucidation more than the Bible. The pepular pic- 
torial editions of the Bible, by Knight and others, are too ex- 
pensive for common Circulation, and the volume before us will 
go far to supply their place, as it contains the best portion of 
their illustrations. —( Robert Sears, publisher, 100 Fulton-st.) 





*‘ The Dial, No. II.’—The October issue of this work is 
marked by the same traits of bold ornginality, manly vigor of 
thought, lofty conceptions of Man’s nature and dest ny, which 
characterized the first number. We need scarcely add that 
it displays the same eccentricity, not to say extravagance, in 
the ideas evolved and opinions authoritatively set forth. Many 
of those ideas and opinions differ essentially from our own ;— 
and yet we regard ‘ The Dial’ as the most interesting and 
valuable as well as the most ofiginal work ever published in 
America. None can read it without being impelled to think ; 
few who think will read it without instruction and profit. It 
must command a high and enduring place in our Literature. 

‘ Thoughts on Modern Literature’ is the first article—evi 
dently from the pen of Ralph Waldo Emerson. We shall 
hereafter invite our readers to judge—from extracts, if not 
from the whole—of this essay, and see if they estimate it as 
highly as we do. 

* A Lesson for the Day, or the Christianity of Christ, of the 
Church, and of Society,’ (which we attribute to O. A. Brown- 
son,) is perhaps the most striking article in the number. It 
is too sweeping in some points, but is mighty in its spirit and 


Literary Intelligence. 

Lorrequer Married is the title of a forthcoming work by 
Dr. Laver, author of the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer and 
Charles O'Malley. In the sequel to the adventures of the 
dashing captain we are to have ‘specimens of the pathetic,’ 
not & bit of which is to be found in the doctor’s writings al- 
ready published. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia will issue 
Lorrequer Married in numbers, with illustrations, as fast as it 
may be received in this country. 

We hear that preparations are in progress in this city for 
the publication of a German Monthly Magazine, to contain 
the most interesting papers of cotemporary German periodi- 
cals, etc. The increasing attention paid to the German lan- 
guage and literature in this country, the large number of intel- 
ligent German residents, and the unequaled excellence of some 
of the German critical journals, all give assurance that such 
8 work will be supported. We have new periodical doses of 
French frivolity—we shall be pleased when we may obtain at 
stated periods specimens of German sense. 

A new history of the recent expedition of the ships Colum- 
bia and John Adams, under Commodore Reed, will be pub- 
lished next week by Mr. Francis, in Broadway. The author 
is Mr. Belcher, late Professor of Mathematics on board the 
Flag Ship, and it is to be called ‘ Around the World.’ An 
extract, giving an account of a dinner at the palace of the 
Sultan of Muscat, is in another part of this paper. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Charles Nesbit, late President of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle; By Samuel Miller, D. D. Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, has been publish- 
ed by Robert Carter of this city. 








The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer: With Twelve 
Illustrations by Phiz. 1 vol. 8v0.—This is decidedly the 
most amusing work we ever read. It is the auto-biography 
of a dashing Irish subaltern officer, and we have authority for 
saying that, as a piccure of Hibernian manners, it is unsur- 
passed by the best things of Edgeworth, Hall or Morgan. 
The author is a Doctor Laver of Dublin, and the story was 
originally printed in the University Magazine of that city, for 
which it obtained, in a brief time, an increase of patronage 
equal to its entire circulation before the first chapter of it 
was published, Dr. Laver’s genius is equal to but different 
from that of Dickens. ‘ Boz’ gives us quiet humor and some- 
times deep pathos; he is unequaled in his way ; but the face- 
tious author of these ‘Confessions’ delights in fun, practical 
jokes, hearty laughter. Both give us exquisite descriptions; 
but the pictures of the author of Harry Lorrequer are of sun- 
lit landscapes in the spring-time—never a cloud, never a 
shadow to obscure their beauty. He tells us he can be pa- 
thetic, and promises some proofs of it in a future work, but 
we doubt his ability in that line; he belongs to the school of 
laughing philosophers, and the sentiments of Heraclites frem 
him would have as strange a seeming as the buffoonery of the 
circus in the pulpit. The illustrations of Harry Lorrequer 
are by the artist who embellished the Pickwick Papers and 
Nicholas Nickleby—good of course.—{ Philadelphia, Carey & 
Hart; New-York, Collins, Keese & Co.) 








The Young Prima Donna; a Romance of the Opera: 
By Mrs. Grey.—This work is a characteristic delineation of 
the life of a musical artis‘e in London. Many of our readers 
will remember a beautiful story by H. F. Chorley, entitled 
Conti the Discarded, in which were presented the adventures 
of one of the same profession. ‘The Young Prima Donna’ is 
not unlike it in some respects, though less to ourtaste: it has 
too much of sentimental pathos, the interest it excites is too 
morbid, and the character of the heroine is unnatural. A young 
and beautiful girl, the daughter of a silly and vain woman, 
having been carefully educated by a village pastor, displays 
the finest musical capacities; and an unprincipled Italian, to 
obtain the direction of her conduct, marries her mother: then 
follows a removal to Italy, and afterward a return to England 
and debut at the Opera. Her subsequent adventures are 
dramatically related, and those who love to read of sighs, 
ejaculations, tears, in fine to be themselves made unhappy, 
can in no way gratify their taste better than by reading the 
story. Two vols. 12mo. (Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard; 





teachings, We shall give extracts from it in our next. 


New-York, Collins, Keese & Co.) 





The National Opera House and Hill's Theatre.—Since 
our last issue, twe new dramatic estéblishments have been 
opened in this city, one intended mainly for music and the 
other for comedy. The first is a splendid new edifice on the 
site of the National Theatre destroyed last year by fire ; it ip 
large and commodious, and more splendidly ornamented than 
any other theatre in the country. It was opened on Monday 
evening with a new comic epera by C. E. Horn, which proved 


repeated. We have faith in the refining influence of the legi- 
timate opera, and should be glad to see it prosper in this city; 
but attempts to sustain it have hitherto failed, and we doubt 
whether Mr. Wilson, the enterprising manager of the new 
house, will succeed in his endeavor to render it popular; he 


ing Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Giubelei, and 
other well known artists, and all the appliances that usually 
command success. 

Hill’s Theatre is the old Franklin, in Chatham Square, 
Mr. Hill— Yankee Hill as he is usually called—has refitted 
and decorated the house, and it is now one of the most plea- 
sant places of amusement in our metropolis. It is devoted to 
comedy, to the exclusion of all that is gross and offensive in 
so many of the light pieces of the time ; and the manager has 
commenced his administration by the rigid exclusion of 
prostitutes from every part of the establishment. For this 
we yield him praise, and, in the name of myriads who have 
forsaken the theatre because it was made the principal mart 
of sin, hearty thanks. In speaking of the decline of the 
Drama, this great cause has not been sufficiently dwelt upon, 
that the theatres have been turned into brothels—that they 
are the principal Exchanges for these who make lewdness a 
merchandize—that they are leprous spots on the surface of 
society which corrupt aad deprave its under-currents. There 
is no excuse for this desecration ; there is no reason why the 
theatre should be a house of assignation for the infamous; 
and so long as it 1s so—s0 Jong as it continues to be as it new 
is the principal cause of prostitution and consequent fearful 
suffering, it will be in vain that the approval of good men is 
asked for it and it will continue steadily to decline. 

—We intend shortly to speak of this subject at length. 
We doubt if the magistracy will for ever be allowed to patron- 
ize and to secure from punishment keepers of houses of in- 
fam)—if proprietors of buildings will always be aliowed to 
give leases to cyprian communities with impunity, if the vice’ 
itself can more than any other continue to evade justice. A 
little of the right kind of legislation and a faithful police would 
very soon change the moral aspéct of our great cities. 








Improved Chimneys—Economy of Fuel.—By a very sim- 
ple and cheap improvement in chimneys, the largest dwelling 
houses may be made comfortably warm in the most inclement 
weather by a single fire of Schuylkill coal, and one-half the 
trouble of keeping rooms and furniture in order avoided. An 
ingenious friend of ours two years ago caused to be erected 8 
fine three-story house; in the front part of the basement he 
had placed a grate of the ordinary size and style for rooms of 
similar dimensions, through which three cast iron tubes of 
two inches diameter passed from an under cellar, one to the 

first, one to the second, and the other to the third story, each 
ending in a handsome mouth projecting a little way from the 
chimney into the room for which heat was required. Thecur 
rents of heated air thus produced were feund to answer all 
the purposes of separate fires, and the trouble of dusting fur 
niture two-or three times a day, and the cost of purchasing it 
anew before it had seen half its appropriate service, were no 
longer to be incurred. When it is desirable to moderate the 
heat in any of the upper rooms, a cap is placed on the lower 
end of the tube, and the ingress of air prevented. Every 
housekeeper whose furniture has been spoiled and every per 
son whose health has been impaired by coal fires, will appre 

ciate the advantages of this kind of chimneys, which, if 
known, would be generally introduced. 








preceding numbers; a story by its editor is the best article, 
and some verses by Spencer Wallace Cone of this city are 
very spirited. The number is embellished by a view of 





Greenwich Hospital. (Published by Israel Post, 8 Bowery.) 


an utter failure, though in a modified form it has been since’ 
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teresting , among the best of which is an essay on the 
ets af Arts, Trades and Professions on Health and Lon- 
gevity, by Dr. C. A. Lee, The other articles are on the 
pawly invented Steam Fire Engine, the Daguerreotype, the 
manufacture of Flint Glass, etc. A considerable portion of 
each number of this periodical is occupied by a barren and 
worthless List of English Patents, without descriptions or 
notes to make it of the least possible value. We are sur- 
prised that so absurd a feature should be continued; some of 
the subscribers to the Repertory we know would prefer blank 
paper to such matter. 





The Winter of 1840 in St. Croiz, with an Excursion to 
Tortola and St. Thomas: By James Smith, Esq.—This is 
a small duodecimo volume containing the incidents of a voy- 
age to, and residence in the Danish West India Islands, re- 
specting which very little has hitherto been published in this 
country. The author’s style is easy and familiar, and he has 
given us much interesting and original information. The 
work is for sale by J. & H. G. Langley, Chatham-st. 








Sacred Concerts.—Mrs. Gibbs, the deservedly popular 
vocalist, advertises a series of Sacred Concerts on Sunday 
evenings, at the Apollo Gallery in Broadway. The first will 
be given to-morrow night. She will be assisted by artists ef 
well-known abilities, but all who are acquainted with her 
own fine musical capacities will not need to be told of addi- 
tional attractions. 








‘ Wedgewood’s Science of Numbers.’—A new edition of 
this work is now passing through the press. The former 
issue attracted some attention, and elicited many well-merited 
testimonials of public approbation. In the present edition 
(which is stereotyped) many errors, whiqh are almost insep- 
arable from the printing of an original treatise, have been cor- 
rected, and no effort has been spared to render the work de- 
serving of an honored and permanent place among the class- 
books of our higher seminaries as well as of elementary 
schools. The author sets forth the peculiarities and advan- 
tages of the work so clearly in his Preface that we cannot 
better give an idea of its character than by quoting therefrom : 

First—It contains a short but comprehensive examination of 
the mind, illustrating the importance of its correct | in 
the acquirement of knowledge. ‘Phe reason that scholars, after 
studying for years, have so small an amount of knowledge is 
shown, and the only effeetual remedy prescribed. A variety of 
illustrations are given to inspire the pupil with confidence in his 
= abilities, assuring him that “ what man has done, man can 

Also, rules are givenfor applying and invi ing the powers 
of the mind, by eariet pes tra do which the pupil will ac- 
quire a knowl of the science of numbers in one fourth part 
of the time usually employed for [that purpose ; and this know- 
i he will always retain. 

assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is no such 
thing as burdening the mind, or any of the powers of the mind, 
with knowledge. You may burden them with ignorance, but 
with know! never, 


As the foundation of all mathematical knowledge is laid in 
oe itions, the p ss of the pupil will be measured 
by the nu of these sumple propositions fixed in the memory. 


We say fixed in the memory; ause one scholar may go 
through and understand four times as much as another, at 
the end of one year or ten years not know one half as much as 
the other, simply because he does not retain what he learns. 
Second—There are several new rules and important explana- 
tions given, which are fuund in no other work. Division, the 
Square and Cube roots, are each explained, on a plan entirely 
new, by which the pupil can form a clear idea of the true value 
of each quotient figure as he proceeds. A new rule is given 
for Proportion, by which sums containing five, seven, or any 
number of conditional terms, may be solved as readily as a com- 
pound fraction can be reduced to a simple one. This rule con- 
tains but few words, and can easily be fixed in the memory. 
_ Third—A complete system of Buok-Keeping, by double entry 
is introduced, which every scholar can pa ap and 
should understand before leaving school. For want of a knowl- 
edge of this seience, many men have supposed themselves in the 
direct road to wealth while entering the vortex of bankruptcy. 
The system is so in this work that it can be easily un- 
derstood, while more important information is contained than is 
in any one work known to us; and the price of this whole 
work is not one half the price of the common system of Book- 
Keeping. 
"Fearth—It contains an introduction to sufficient to 
Give the scholar a Imowledge of Simpie Equations. This is all 
mathematics required to enter most of our Colleges. 
We again assert, that by a strict adherence to the rules for 
applying the mind in the acquirement of knowledge, the whole 
system can be completed in one fourth 


employed to accomplish our wh ha 


? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





yn race Repertory for October contains several in-]| nox Fromipa,—The Apalachicola Gazette, of Oct, 5th, 


we learn that a few days since, Bai , in 
the vicinity of St. Mateo neo wf ay belonged to 
the Indians. This states that the Indians inte: at- 
tacking St. Marks Port Leon, the first full moon, and he 
was sent with five Indians to examine their situation. 
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Lunatic Hospital, Worcester.—There are at present 240 
patients in this institution—more than should be there with 
the present accommodations, since 224 room are not enough 
for the comfortable convenience of so many insane people. 
Applications are continually made for the admission of luna- 





The || tics; but owing to the limited number of apartments, they 


negro ee oe ee so cannot be received. 
exact situation places. He says the Indians intend: Another Steam Packet Line —The Richmond (Va.) Com 
to have attacked Madison a few since, but were pre- yet Our’ A toner sensioat cave weed Garr Gs pene 


vented by the cons ant firing of guns by the citizens, who it 
seems suspected their intention, and did it to intimidate them. 
The Indians in that section, he says, number several hundred, 
and among the party to which he belonged, two white men 
were connected and a number of Creek Indians, and does 
himself belong to the Creeks, and was at the burning of Roa- 





Commerce of Quebec.—There had arrived at Quebec this 
year, prior to the 3d inst. 113@ vessels, comprising an aggre- 
gate of 388,448 tons, which is an increase of 231 vessels, and 
85,137 tons upon last year to seme date. There has been ex- 

from Quebec this year, 131,552 bbls flour; last ° 

uring the entire season, 48,427 bbls. Emigrants tcrived this 
year to 3d inst. 22,065. Last yearto samedate,7214. Ashes 
shipped this year, 1124 bbls; last year, 890 bbls. 


Naval.—The Norfolk Beacon says that the U. S. Sloop of 
war, Levant, Joseph Smoot Esq. commander, left her ancbor- 
rage off the Naval Hospital on Friday, and proceeded up to 
the Navy Yard; she will take the place of the Vandalia in 
the Dry Dock in two or three days, for the purpose of under- 
going some repairs before proceeding on her voyage to the 
West Indies. 

A Poison Case.—The Quebec Mercury states that a true 
bill has been found against Josephine D’Estimavville, widuw 
of the late Achille Tache, Esq. for an attempt to poison the 
said Achille Tache. The enly witness examined was the ser- 
vant woman, who is said to have administered the poison, and 
has been detained in the Quebec jail for*about two years. 
This Mrs. Tache was the paramour of Dr Holmes, who, at 
her instigation as is supposed, subsequently committed the 
murder of her husband, which she attempted but failed to ac- 
complish. 

Business at St. Louis.—The St. Louis Bulletin of the Ist 
inst. says: “‘ Business has been dull, owing, possibly, to the 
unfavorable state of the weather, the rain interfering very much 
with the shipment of goods. The upper rivers are all low.— 
The Miss .uri is navigated with great difficulty; and the in- 
surance offices have advanced their rates to three per cent. 
upon hulls, and even at this price are not anxious to take them. 
The steamer Omega reports only two feet or water upon the 
Lower Rapids, and below that point the water is falling fast. 
The Illinois river is also low, but the regular trips of the light 
boats have not, as yet, been seriously interrupted.” 

Union of New-Brunswick and Nova-Scotia.—The St. 
John Chronicle of the 3d inst. savs—aA report has just reached 
us that a proposition for the Union of these Provinces has 
been made, and that inquiries will immediately be instituted 
to ascertain the best means of doing so. St. John is named 
as the Capital of the United Provinces! The late hour at 
which the information reaches us prevents eur making any 
comment, but we hasten to lay the important news before our 
readers. 

Project of Blowing up Vessels of War.—A correspon- 
dent of the London Times, who writes from Egypt, says that 
some Americans, who have taken up Fulton’s torpedo pro- 
ject for blowing up vessels of war by grenades attached under 
water, are negotiating with the Chinese for rendering them 
assistance against the English men-of-war in this destructive 
capacity. The thing is not a mere speculation, but is known 
to be in practical existence, ard has been ready to be applied 
in case of an American war, ever since the burning of Wash- 


Barnstable Whalers.— The enterprising citizens of Pro 
vincetown, Mass. fitted out three brigs last spring for Whal- 
ing. One of them arrived at home last week, after an ab- 
sence of only six months, witha cargo of 700 barrels of sperm 
oil. She reported the other two, which she left filling up, one 
of them having over 500, and the ether 400, with a large 
whale alongside. Here is a cargo taken at sea in siz months, 
worth $20,000 ! 

A new way to remove a Juror’s Doubts.—The Newbury- 
port Herald states that on the night of the fire in that town, 
last week, a jury were in session at the Court-house, having 
been out ten or twelve hours, unable to agree. When the 
alarm of fire was sounded, about half-past two in the morning, 
and the light of the conflagration became visible from the win- 
dows of the court ro m, the dissenting juror (they then s ood 
11 to 1) came round and agreed to a verdict. > 

Western Cheese.—The Cincinnati Daily News states that 
in 1823, two gentlemen of Portage County, Ohio, commenced 
supplying tke river towns with this article by bringing to Cin- 
cinnati in a skiff about 1500 lbs. of cheese. From this smal! 

, the business has increased till their sales have 
amounted, for the last six years, to between 200 and 300 tons 
annum, of which is seld in Cincinnati, the 





common 
[Linen and Fennell, publishers, 229 Broadway. 


at Louisville and other towns down the river. 





of Bremen, Germany, have projected a steam packet line be- 
tween their city and New-York. The vessels are to be 1,000 
tons burthen each. Upwards of $100,000 had been subscri- 
bed on the Ist sf 


Aceident.—An Engineer on the Philadelphia and Reading 

i » had both his jegs cut off on Sunday afternoon by be- 
ing thrown from the engine under the wheels: he was con- 
veyed to Norristown. 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist Epi 
Church of the State of Missouri, was in session at St. Louis. 
on the 2d inst. and would continue some eight or ten days 
longer—Bishop Waugh presiding. Seventy preachers were 
said to be present. 

ee Tayler was recently tried befere the 
Court of Vice Admirality, Barbadoes, for Ane apprenticed 
slaves to Texas. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. 

Steamboat Accident,—On Thursday last, as the steamboat 
Gildersleeve was about to leave Toronto for Hamilton, her 
boiler exploded, and two men belonging to the boat were se- 
tiously scalded. They were taken to the hospital. 

Thecity of Salem, Mass. has a population of 16,000, and 
a year has elapsed since there has been a fire there, or an 
alarm of fire. 

— 

Cambrian . Minstrels.—Mas:er Hughes and brethers, 
known throughuut Great Britain as children of extraordinary 
musical genius, have just arrived in this country and will give a 
Concert at the City Hatel on Wednesday evening. From the 
testimonials of friends as well as of the English journals, we 
are led to esteem them eminently calculated to delight the 
lovers of music by their performances. 

Married, 


In this city, October 11, Nathaniel H. Cox to Louisa, daughter of 
the late Thomas Dunkin. 

October 12, Joha Ryker, Jr. of this city, to Aona, daughter of Abm. 
Beason, of Fairfield, 

October 13, Peter Thateher Momer, of Boston, to Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Wm. J. Bunker, 

October 13, Robert 








of this x. 
Bonsall to Emeline, daughter of the late James 


ne. 
r 14,.David T. Lanman to Margaret, daughter of G. R. Dow- 
nin, 
ee 14, Joseph Ogden to Grace Walton, daughter of the late 
Jonathan Ogder. 
At Philadelphia, October 9, Benjamin M. Norman, of New-Orleans, 
to Emily, daughter of the late M Bailey, of this city. 


Died, 
Ta this city, October 12, Charlies ©. Smith, aged 32 years. 
October 12, Edward A. Fester, 32. 
October 13, Grisella Halden, 30. Amasa Jackson, 31. 
October 13, Peter M. Halstead, 33. 
October 13, Hannah, wife of John A. Stanberry, 50. 
October 13, Richard H. Campbell, 31. 
October 14, Harriet Louisa, daughter of Abraham L. Braine. 
Octoter 14, Benjamin D. Palmer, 38. Michael Madigan, 33. 
Sanaa Sophia anti ec — ~~ 11, Sateh 
October 10, in the 3d year of her 5 » 
in ber 5th year—October 13, John, in his 6th year—children of John 
M. and Caroline Cantine, of this city. 
P AY Astoria, LL, October 13, Mrs. Adriance, relict of the late James 
juydem, 76. 
Mount Prospect, Virginia, October 8, Letitia Lee, daughter of Dr. J. 
Augustine Smith, of this city, 22. 


&F The NEW-YORKER, Quarto Edition, can be obtained from 
the commencement of its IXth Volume (March 20, 1840,) by early ap- 
plication at this offce. It contains the whole of the admirable new 
stury of ‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,’ by the author of ‘ The Pichwick 
Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &e. &c. so far as it has yet been published ; 
and it will be given as fast as it reacher this country until completed. 

A careful selection of the best Literature of tke Day—not alene of 
the lighter, but in good part of the more substantial cast—ie weekly 
given, with Original Papers from able pens, and a feithful summary 
of all important Political and General Intelligence, Foreign and Do- 
mestic. For readers of cultivated minds and pure. taster, and to all 
persons who would preserve an agreeable record of the Political, Lit- 
erary, and Miscellaneous features of the times, the Editors strive and 
hope to render The New-Yorker equal in merit and interest to any 
other journal in the country. 

Price $3 per annum in advance fer the Quarto, $2 for the Fetio or 
common newspaper edition. Address 
Oct. 10,1840. H. GREELEY & CO. Publishers, 30 Ann-st. N. Y. 


[0° MISS DINGLEY gives Lessons on the Piano Forres, and in 
Sincinc—on the most modern and approved Methods. 
Fer Terms, etc., apply at No. 69 Beekman-street. 














Referencea— Professors Herwaicn, BaGiow!, and SCHARTENBERG 








THE NEW-YORKER. 










BRIGHT MORN OF LIFE. 
A BALLAD—SUNG IN THE OPERA OF ‘THE LASS 0’ GOWRIE’—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY LEIGH SMITH. 
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SECOND VERSE. lier some ye 
Life’s mid-day course is now begun, the Past, th 
The scene may still be bright, had allowec 
But cleuds, at peints, obscure the sun, Populated b 
Where all before was light: he wes won 
Our day made up of beam and shade, matter.” Ge 
This fatal truth discloses,— ‘pleen in th 
Though flow’rs are in Life’s pathway laid, as tersely a 
Thorns lurk amid the Roses. Bs 
THIRD VERSE. ’ ~ 
Life’s evening shadows length’ning pass, This howey 
Scenes fade that erst were bright! t Fil 
And nothing looks as once it was, sil 
Im that pale sunless light : i leaves 
And ficeting beams, and dark’ning shades, the wind. 
The page of Life discloses ; 04, « little 1 
And flewerless appear those glades, 
That ence were strew’d with Roses. 








